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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.-—-NvWU. NII. 
Calamities of the Bar. 


Nor very long after I had been called to the Bar, I one day chaneed 
to observe a person standing beside a pillar in the Hall of the Four 
Courts, the peculiar wretchedness of whose aspect attracted my notice. 
I was upon my way to the subterrancan chamber where tlre wigs and 
gowns of lawyers are kept, and was revolving at the moment the dig- 
nity and importance of the station to which I had been ratsed by my 
enrolment among the members of the Irish Bar. | was interrupted in 
this interesting meditation by the miserable object upon which my eyes 
had happe med to rest; and without being a dilettante in affliction, I 
could not help pausing to consider the remarkable specimen of wretch- 
edness that stood before me. Had the unfortunate man been utterly 
naked, his condition would not have appeared so pitiable. Tis raiment 
served to set his Cestitution off A coat which had onee been black, 
but which appeared to have been steeped in a compound of all rusty 
hues, hung in rags about him. It was closely pinned at his throat, to 
conceal the absence of a neckeloth. He was without a vest. A shirt 
of tattered yellow, which from atime beyond memory had adhered to 
his withered body, appeared through numerous apertures in his upper 
garment, and jutted out round that portion of his person where a garb 
without a name ts usually attached. The latter part of his attire, 
which was conspicuous for a prismatic diversity of colour, was fastened 
with a piece of twine to the extreme button of his upper habiliment, 
and very incompletely supplied the purpose for which the progenitors 
of mankind, after their first initiation into knowledge, employed a 
vegetable veil. ‘Through the inferior regions of this imperfect mtegu- 
ment, there depended a shred or two of that tuncr garment, which had 
been long sacred to nastiness, and which the fingers of the laundress never 
had profaned. His stockings were compounded of ragged worsted and 
accumulated mire. ‘They covered a pair of fleshless bones, but did nat 
extend to the feet, the squalid nakedness of which was visible through 
the shoes that hung soaked with wet about them. He was dripping 
with rain, and shivering with cold. Tis figure was shrunken and 
diminutive. A few grey locks were wildly scattered upon a small and 
irregularly shaped head. De spair and famine sat upon his face, which 
was of the strone Celtic mould, with its features thrown in disorder, 
and destitute of all symmetry or proportion, but deriving from the 
passions, by which they were distorted, an expression of ferocious hag- 
gardness. His beard was like that which grows upon the dead. ‘The 
flesh was of a cadaverous complexion. His grey eyes, although laden 
with rheum, caught a savageness from the eyelids which were bordered 
with a jagged rim of diseased and bloody red. A hideous mouth was 
lined with a row of shattered cbony, and from the instinct of long 
hunger had acquired an habitual gape for food. ‘The wretched man 

Was spe ‘aking vehemently and ine sherently to himself. It was a sort of 
insane jabbering—a mad soliloquy, in which ‘ my lord” was frequently 
repeated. I turned aw ay with a mingled sentiment of disgust and 
horror, and, endeavouring to release my recollection from the painful 
image which so frightful an object had left behind, I proceeded to in- 
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Vest myself in my prottssional trappings, ted a band with precision 
about my neck, complain «dl, as is the wont with the junior bar, that 
my Wig had not been duly besprinkled with powder, aud that its curls 
were not developed in suflicient amplitude, set it reetilinearly —* my 
head, and, after casting a look into the elass, and marking the qudici ial 
Organ ina certain prominence upon my brow, TP readjusted the fold 

of my gown, and reascended the Hall of the Four Courts in a shod ls 
able state of nqual litied contentedness with myse ‘lt. L clrected my 
steps to the Court of Chancery, and, having no better oce up: ition, f de- 

termined to follow the example of certain sagacious aspirants to the 
ottice of Commissioner of Bankrupts, and to dedicate the day to an cx- 
periment in nodding, which [had seen put into practice with eflect. 
There are a set of juvenile gentlemen who have taken for their motto 
the words of a Seotch ballad, which, upon a recent motion “9 an in- 


junction, Lord Eldon affeetcd not to understand, but which, if he had 


looked for a moment upon the benches of youthtul coun: we te betor 
him, while in the act of delivering a judicial aphorism, he would have 
found interpreted in one of the senses of which they are susceptible, 

and have ely a meaning in * We're all a nocd ling ve,” of obvious 
application to the Bar. Confident in the flexibility of my y neck, and a 
certaim plastic facility of expression, [imagined that [ was not without 
some talent for assentation; and accordingly seated myseit in such a 
place that the eye of my Lord Manners, in seeking refuge from the 
inquisitorial physiognomy of Mr. Plunket, would probably rest upon 
me. ‘The Court began to fill. The young aristocracy of the Bar, the 
sous of judges, and fifth cousins of members of pari: unent, and the 
whole rising generation of the Kildare-street Club, gradually dropped in 


, P ae] 
Next appr ared at the inner bar, the more eminent practitioners totter- 
ing under their huge bags, 1 upon which many a briefless senior threw a 
mournful and repining lance. Kirst came Mr. Pennefather, with his 


calm and unruffled forehead, his flushed cheek, and his subtilising and 
somewhat over-anxious eye. Ele was sueceeded by Mr. Sergeant Le- 
froy, who after casting a smile of pious recognition upon a brace of neo- 
phytes behind, rolled out a ponderous: brief, and reluctantly betook 
himself to the occupations of this sublunary world. Next came Mr. 
Blackburne, with his smug features, but beaming and wily eye; Mr. 
Crampton, with an air of elaborated frankness ; ‘Mr. Warren, with an 
expression of atrabilious honesty; Mr. Saurin, looking as if he had 
never been attorney-general; and Mr. Plunket, as if he never could 
cease to be so. Lastly appeared my Lord Manners, with that strong 
attinity to the Stuart cast of face, and that fine urbanity of manner, 
which, united with a sallow face and a meagre figure, makes him secm 
like The Phantom of Charles the Second, The Court was crowded, the 
business of the day was called on; Mr. Prendergast, with that depth ot 
registerial intonation which belongs to him, had called on the first 
cause, when suddenly a cry, or rather an Irish howl, of “ My Lord, 
my Lord,” rose from the remote seats of the court, and made the whole 
assembly look back. A barrister in a wig and gown was seen clamber- 
Wwe from bench to bench, and upsetting all opposition, rolling over 
some and knocking down others, and uttering in a vehement and re- 
peated ejaculation, * My Lord, my Lord,” as he advanced, or rathet 
tumbled over every impediment. At length he reached the lower 
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bench, where he remained breathless for a moment, overcome by the 
exertion which he had made to gain that prominent station in the court. 
The first sensation was one of astonishment; this was succeeded by 
reiterated laughter, which even the strictness of Chancery etiquette 
could not restrain. I could not tor a moment believe the assurance of 
my senses, until, looking at him again and again, | became satisfied that 
this strange barrister (tor a barrister it was) was no other than the 
miserable man whom [had observed in the Hall, and ot whom I have 
given a faint and imperfect picture. After the roar of ridicule had sub- 
sided, the unfortunate gentleman received an intimation from Lord 
Manaers that he should be heard, when he addressed the court in a 
speech, of the style of delivery of which it is impossible to convey to an 
English reader any adequate notion, but which ran to the following 
effect. “It is now, may it please your honourable Lordship, more 
than forty years, since with a mournful step and a heavy heart, I tol- 
lowed the remains of your Lordship’s illustrious relative, the Duke of 
Rutland, to the grave.” ‘The moment this sentence had been pro- 
nounced, and it was uttered with a barbarous impressivencss, the 
Chancellor leaned forward, and assumed an aspect of profound: atten- 
tion. Lhe Bar immediately composed their features into sympathy 
with the judicial countenance, and a general expression of compassion 
pervaded the court. The extraordinary orator continued, * Yes, my 
Lord, the unfortunate man who stands betore you, did, asa scholar of 
Trinity College, attend the funeral procession with which the members 
of the Unive rsity of Dublin followed the relics of your noble relative to 
an untimely tomb. My eyes, my Lord, are now filled by my own ¢ ala- 
mities, but they were then moistened by that sorrow, which, i in common 
with the whole of the loyal part of the Irish nation, (for, my Lord, | am 
a Protest: ant) I felt for the loss of your noble and ever to be lamented 
kinsman.” (The Bar looked up to Lord Manners, and, perces ing his 
Lordship’s attention still more strongly riveted, preserved their «ray ity) 
“Qh, my Lord, I feel that Iam addre ‘ssing myself to a man who carries 
a true nobleness of sentiment in eve ry drop of his honourable blood. 
God Almighty bless your Lordship! you belong, ay, every bit of you, 
to the noble house of Ruth: and; and aren't you the uncle of a duke, and 
the brother of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury @-—* But in 
what cause, Mr. Mac Mahon, are you counsel ?”-—* In my own, my 
Lord. Itisa saying, my Lord, that he who is his own counsel, has a 

madman for his client. But, my Lord, L have no money to fee my 
brethren. I haven't the quiddam honorarium, my Lord ; and if | amm: id, 

itis poverty and persecution, and the Jesuits, that have made me so. 
Ay, my Lord, the Jesuits. For who is counsel against me, I don't 
mean that Popish demagogue Danicl O’Connel, though he was brought 
up at St. Omer, and had enough he is too, for abusing your Lordship 
about the appeals ; but I mean that real son of Loyola a, Lom mercer 
who was once a practising parson, and is now nothing but a Jesuit in 
disguise. But let him beware. Bagnal Harvey, who. was one of my 
persecutors, came to an untimely end.” 

Such was the exordium of Counsellor Mac Mahon,® the rest of 








© Fils unfectuneta man, who had distinguished himself in the University of 
Dub lin, and in early life had married a woman of large fortune, was late ‘ly found 
dead in Sackville-street. 
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whose oration was in perfect conformity with the introductory passages 
from which Ihave given an extract. But, in order to form any esti- 
mate of his cloquenc e, you should have seen the prodig ry itself: the 
vehemence of his gesture corresponded with the intensity of his emo- 
tions. His hands were viole ‘ntly clenched, and furiously dashec 
against his forehead. His mouth was spatte ‘red with discoloured foam, 
His wig, of unpowdered horse-hair, was fiung off, and in the variety 
of frantic attitude which he assumed, his gown was thrown open, and 
he stood with scarcely any covering but his ragged shirt, mm a state of 
frightful emaciation, before the court. 

When this ridiculous but painful scene had concluded, **So much,” | 
whispered to myself, * for the dignity of the Insh Bar!” I confess that 
I divested myself of my profession: ny trappings, after having witnessed 
this exhibition of degr: adation and of mise ry, with very different feel- 
ings from those with which I had put them on; and as I walked from 
the Courts with the impression of mingled shame and commiseration 
still fresh upon me, I ventured to inquire of my own consciousness 
whether there was any thing so cabalistic im the title of Counsellor, 
which I shared in common with the wretched man, whom I afterwards 
found to be in daily attendance upon the Hall, and whether T had not 
a little exaggerated the importance to which imagined that every 
barrister possessed an indisputable claim. It occurred to me, of course, 
that the instance of calamity which L had just witnessed was a peculiar 
one, and carried with it more of the outward and visible signs of dis- 
tress than are ordinarily revealed. But ts agony the less poignant, be- 
cause its groans are hushed? Is it because sorrow is sile ‘nt, that it does 
not “consume the heart?” or did the Spartan feel less pain, because 
the fangs that tore him were hidden beneath lits robe ? 

There is at the Irish Bar a much Jarger quantity of affliction than is 
generally known, The necessity of concealing r calamity, Is in itself ; 
great ill. The struggle between poverty and eentility, which om 
ostentatious publicity of the profession in Ireland has produced, has, I 
believe, broken many hearts. Ifthe Hall of the Four Courts were the 
Palace of Truth, and all its inmates carried a transparency in_ their 
bosoms, we should see a swarm of corroding passions at court in the 
breasts of many whose countenances are now arrayed in an artificial 
hilarity of iook ; and even as it is, how many a glimpse of misery may 
be caught by the scrutinizing eye that picrecs throuch the faces into the 
souls of men. ‘The masque by which it is sought to conceal the real 
features of the mind wil often drop oft, and intimations of affliction 
will, upon a sudden, be involuntarily given. ‘This is the ease even with 
those whom the world is disposed to account among the prosperous ; 
but there is a large class, who, to an attentive and practised observer, 
appear habitually under the influence of painful emetion. The author 
of Vathek (a man conversant in affliction) has represented the con- 
demned pacing through the Hall of Eblis with the same slow and ever- 
lasting foot-fall; and I confess, that the blank and dejected air, the 
forlorn and hopeless eye, the measured and heart-broken pace of many 
a man, whom I have observed in his revolution through the same 
eternal round in the Hall of the Four Courts, have sometimes reealied 
to me the recollection of Air. Beckford’s melanc holy fancies. 

If 1 were called upon to assign the principal cause of the calamities 
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of which so many examples occur at the Irish Bar, I should be dis- 
posed to say that their chief source lay in the unnatural elevation to 
which the members of that body are exalted by the provincial infe- 
riority to which Ireland is reduced. ‘The absence from the metropolis 
of the chief proprietors, and indeed of almost all the leading gentry, 
has occasioned the substitution of a kind of spurious aristocracy. An 
Irish barrister is indebted for his importance to the insignificance of his 
country; but this artificial station becomes eventually a misfortune to 
those who are dependent upon their daily exertions for their support ; 
and who, instead of practising those habits of provident frugality, 
which are imposed by their comparative obscurity upon the cloistered 
tenants of the two Temples,* become slaves to their transitory conse- 
quence; and, after having wasted the hard earnings of their youth and 
manhood in preposterous efforts at display, leave their families no better 
inheritance than the ephemeral sympathy of that public, whose worth- 
less respect they had purchased at so large a cost. Let any man look 
back to the numerous instances in which appeals have been made to the 
veneral commiseration upon the decease of some eminent member of 
the Bar, and he will not be disposed to controvert the Justice of this 
censure upon the ostentatious tendencies of the profession. The life of 
an eminent lawyer may be thus rapidly sketched. He is called with- 


* Irelandis, I believe, the only country where there exists among the Bar this 
preposterous tendency to ostentatious expense. The French Bar, for example, 
live in respectable privacy, and are wholly free from extravagance. !t is, I fancy, 
amistake to suppose that the profits of the more eminent among them are too 
inconsidcrable to permit of the silliness of display. ‘The fees paid to French counsel 
of reputation, for their opinions, are large. Those opinions indeed are elaborate 
essays upon the law, and are called ‘* Consnitations.” J) had oecasion, when in 
Paris, to consult Trippier, who is accounted the best lawyer in Paris. He lives in 
the Rue Croix des Petis Champs, in apartments of a small size and indifferently 
furnished; and although he has amassed a large fortune, and has only two daugh- 
ters, lives with a prudence, which, if an trishman were to publish a dictionary of 
synonymes, would be inserted as another name for avarice. IT was not a little 
anxious to see this celebrated advocate, and waited impatiently in his study for his 
arrival. A French lawyer accompanied me, who observed that all his books re- 
lated exclusively to law. The speeches of Cochin and Patin seemed indeed to be 
the only works connected with literature in his library. 1 was informed that 
Trippier valued nothing but the profits of his trade, and that he was wholly inno- 
cent of the sin of polite reading. At last the great legisfe appeared. 1 was instan- 
taneously struck with his strong resemblance to Curran. He is of precisely the 
sume dimensions, has a countenance cast in the same mould, the same complexion, 
the same irregularity of feature, and the same black and brilliant eye. It also 
surprised me to find that there was an affinity in the sound of the voice, anda 
similar tendency to place the hand to the chin, and to throw up the head and eye, 
in the act of speaking. He received us with brief courtesy, and scemed very 
anxious that we should proceed at once to the point. He placed himself in a huge 
chair, and assumed a most oracular aspect. | was a good deal amused by the 
transition of his manner, in which there was not a little of the conjuror. He drew 
one knee over the other, and extended his foot, which was covered with a tight 
green slipper. He wrapped himself up in his black silk role de chambre, sustained 
his head with his ieft hand, fixed its forefinger on his brow, and placing his right 
hand to his mouth, protruded his nether lip with an air of infallibility. After 
hearing an oral statement, to which he gave an occasional nod, he put his fee into 
his pocket, and saving that the facts should be set forth upon paper, and that he 
should then write his opinion, bowed us out of the room.—Nota Bene, A French 
lawyer receives a double fee on a written statement, and fifteen Napoleons are not 


unusually paid to Trippier. 
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out any other property than those talents which have not in general a 
descendible quality. For some years he remains unemployed : at last 
gets a brief, creeps into the partialities of a solicitor, and sets up a bag 
and a wife together. Irish morality does not permit the introduction 
into the chambers of a barrister of those moveable objects of unwedded 
endearment, which Lord Thurlow used to recommend to the juvenile 
members of the profession ; and marriage, that perpetual blister, is 


prescribed as the only effectual sanative for the turbulent passions of 


the Irish Bar. In the spirit of imprudence, which is often mistaken for 
romance, our young counsellor enters with some dowerless beauty into 
an indissoluble copartnership of the heart. A pretty pauper 1s almost 
sure to be a prodigal.‘ Live like yourself,” is soon my lady’s word. 
“Shall Mrs. O'’Brallaghan, the wife of a mere attorney, provokingly 
display her amorphous ankle, as she ascends the crimson steps of her 
carriage, with all the airs of fashionable impertinence ; and is the wite 
of a counsellor in full practice, though she may have “ ridden double” 
at her aunt Deborah's, to be unprovided with that ordinary convenience 
of persons of condition?” After a faint show of resistance, the con- 
jugal injunction is obeyed. But is it in an obscure street that the 
coachman is to bring his clattering horses to an instantaneous stand? 
Is he to draw up in an alley, and to wheel round in a cul de sac? And 
then there is such a bargain to be had of a house in Merrion-square. 
A house in Merrion-square is accordingly purchased, and a bond, with 
warrant of attorney for confessing judgment thereon, is passed for the 
fine. ‘The lady discovers a taste in furniture, and the profits of four 
circuits are made oblations to vertu. The counsellor is raised to the 
dignity of king's counsel, and his lady is initiated into the splendours 
of the Vice-regal court. She is now thrown into the eddies of fashion- 
able lite; and in order to afford evidence of her domestic propensities, 
she issues ecards to half the town, with an intimation that she is “ at 
home.” She has all this while been prolific to the full extent of Hiber- 
nian fecundity. ‘The counsellor’s sons swagger it with the choicest 
spirits of Kildare-street ; and the young ladies are accomplished in all 
the multifarious departments of musical and literary affectation. Qua- 
drilles and waltzes shake the illuminated chambers with a perpetual con- 
cussion. ‘The passenger is arrested in his nocturnal progress by the 
crowd of brillant vehicles before the door, while the blaze of light 
streaming from the windows, and the sound of the harp and the 
tabor, and the din of extravagance, intimate the joyaunce that is 
going on within. But where is the counsellor all this while? He 
sits in a sequestered chamber, like a hermit in the forest of Comus, 
and pursues his midnight labours by the light of a solitary taper, 
scarcely hearing the din of pleasure that rolls above his head. 
The wasteful splendour of the drawing-room, and the patient drud- 
gery of the library, go on for years. The counsellor is at the top of 
the forensic, and his lady stands upon the summit of the fashionable 
world. At length death knocks at the door. He is seized by a sudden 
illness. ‘Phe loud knock of the judges peals upon his ear, but the 
double tap of the attorney is heard no more. 


Ile makes an unavailing 
effort to attend the Courts, but is hurried back to his house. and laid in 
his bed. Tlis eyes now begin to open to the realities of his condition. 
In the loneliness and silence of the sick man’s chamber a train of reflcc- 
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tions presents itself to his mind, which his former state of professional 
occupancy had tended to exclude. He takes a death-bed survey of his 
circumstances ; looks upon the future; and by the light of that melan- 
choly lamp that burns beside him, and throws its shadowy gleams upon 
his fortunes, he sees himself, at the close of a most prosperous life, 
without a groat. The sense of his own folly and the anticipated desti- 
tution of his family settle at his heart. He has not adopted even the 
simple and cheap expedient of insuring his life, or by some miserable 
negligence has let the insurance drop. What is to become of his wite 
and his children? From the source of his best aflections, and of his 
purest pleasures, he drinks that potion —that aqua 'Tophana of the mind, 
which renders all the expedients of art without avail. Despair sits mi- 
nistering beside him with her poisoned chalice, and bids defiance to 
Colles and to Cheyne. Ilis family gather about him. The last con- 
solations of religion are given amidst heart-broken sobs ; and as he 
raises himself, and stretches forth his head to receive the final rite, he 
casts his eyes upon the wretches who surround him, and shrinks back 
at the sight. 

It is in the midst of a scene like this, and when the hour of agony is 
at hand, that the loud and heartless voice of official insolence echoes 
from chamber to chamber; and, alter a brief interval, the dreadful cer- 
tainty, of which the unhappy man had but too prescient a surmise, 1s 
announced. ‘I'he sheriff's officers have got in; his majesty’s writ of 
fieri facias is in the progress of execution ; the sanctuaries of death are 
violated by the peremptory ministers of the law, and the blanket and 
the silk gown are seized together ; and this is the conclusion of a life of 
opulence and of distinction, and, let me add, of folly as well as fame. 
After having charmed his country by his eloquence, and enlightened it by 
his erudition, he breathes his last sigh amidst the tears of his children, 
the reproaches of his creditors, and a bailiff’s jests. 

The calamities of which I have drawn this sombre picture, are the re- 
sult of weakness and ostentation, ‘Their victims are, upon that account, 
less deserving of commiseration than the unhappy persons whose mis- 
fortunes have not been their fault. ‘This obvious reflection recalls the 
image of Henry MacDougall. I hear his honest laugh, which it was 
cood for a splenetic heart to hear; I see the triumph of sagacious hu- 
mour in his eye; those feats of fine drollery, in which pleasantry and 
usefulness were so felicitously combined, rise again to my recollection ; 
the roar of merriment into which the bar, the jury, and the bench used 
to be thrown by this master of forensic mirth, returns upon my ear ; 
but, alas! a disastrous token, with the types of death upon it, mingles 
itself with these associations. Poor MacDougall! he was prized by the 
wise and beloved by the good; and, with a ready wit and acheerful and 
sonorous laugh, he had a manly and independent spirit and a generous 
and feeling heart, 

Mr. MacDougall was at the head of the Leinster circuit, and was, if 
not the best, among the very first class of cross-examiners at the Bar. 
No man better knew how to assail an Irish witness. There was, at first, 
nothing of the brow-beating or dictatorial tone about this good-humoured 
inquisitor, who entered into an easy familiarity with his victim, and ad- 
dressed him in that spirit of fantastic gibe, which is among the charac- 
teristics of the country. ‘The witness thought himself on a level with 
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the counsellor, who invited him to a wrestling-match in wit, and, hold- 
ing it a great victory to trip a lawyer up, promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge. A hard struggle used often to ensue, and many a time I have 
seen the counsellor get a severe fall, However, he contrived to be al- 
ways uppermost at last. ‘The whole of “ the fancy,” who are very nu- 
merous in Dublin, used to assemble to witness these intellectual gym- 
nastics. A kind of ring was formed round the combatants, and my Lord 
Norbury sat as arbiter of the contest, and insisted upon fair play. The 
peals of laughter which were produced by his achievements in pleasantry 
procured tor MacDougall the title of “ MacDougall of the Roar.” T shall 
not readily forget his last display. An action for slander was brought 
by an apothecary against a rival pharmacopolist. One of the appren- 
tices of the plaintiff was his leading witness, and it fell to Mr. MacDou- 
gall to cross-examine him. ‘The wily lawyer induced the youthtul Po- 
dalirius to make a display of hs acquirements in detailing the whole 
process of his art. ‘The tarce of the ** Mock Doctor” has never produced 
more mirth, All the faculty attended, and the crowd of doctors, sur- 
ceons, and man-midwives, reached the roof. They were, however, re- 
luctantly compelled to join in the tumuit of laughter created by this 
formidable jester at their expense. ‘The chorus of apothecaries in Mo- 
liere’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” in which the various mysterics of the 
profession are detailed, does not disclose more matter for merriment than 
was revealed in the course of this ludicrous investigation. It is recorded 
of the * satirical knave,” that he was assailed by the lness of which he 
died during the personation of a character intended as a ridicule upon 
the faculty. Isat close to Mr. MacDougall, and, while I participated in 
all its mirth, my attention was attracted by a handkerchief which the 
author of all this merriment was frequently applying to his mouth, and 
which was clotted with blood. I thought at first that it proeceded from 
some ordinary effusion, and turned again towards the witness, when a 
loud lough trom the counsel at the success of a question which he had 
administered to the young apothecary, touching his performance of 
Romeo in the private theatre in Fishamble-street, directed my notice a 
second time to Mr. MacDougall, and I perceived that, while the whole 
auditory was shaken with mirth, he was taking a favourable opportu- 
nity of thrusting the bloody handkerchief into his bag, without attract- 
ing the general attention, and immediately after applied another to his 
lips. Again he set upon the Romeo of Fishamble-street, and produced 
new bursts of ridicule, of which he took advantage to steal his bloody 
napkins away, and to supply himself, without notice, with the means of 
concealing the malady whieh was hurrying himto the grave. A day or 
two after this trial his illness and his ruin were announced. His high 
reputation in his protession, his private worth, his large family, and the 
opimion which had been entertained of his great professional prosperity, 
fixed the public attention upon him. It was at last discovered that all 
the earnings of a laborious lite had been laid out in speculations upon 
lands belonging to the corporation of Waterford, to the representation 
of which, it is supposed, he aspired. He had borrowed large sums of 
money, and had subjected himself to enormous rents. He was induced, 
in the hope of ultimately retrieving his circumstances, to involve him- 
self more deeply in debt; and the rank of King's counsel, to which he 
was raised by Mr. Plunket, in a manner equally honourable to both, 
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offered a new career to his talents, and led him to expect that all his 
difficulties mlght be at last surmounted. But the Lope was a vain one. 
‘The pressure was too great for him to bear, and he sunk at last beneath 
it. For along time he struggled hard to conceal the state of his circum- 
etances and of his mind, and assumed a forced hilarity of manners. He 
was conspicuous for an obstreperous gaiety at the bar-mess on his cir- 
cuit, and no man laughed so loudly or so long as he did ; but when his 
apparently exuberant spirits were spoken of, those who knew him well 
shook their heads, and hinted that all was not right within. And so it 
proved to be. His mind had for years been corroded with anxieties. 
His constitution, although naturally vigorous, was slowly shaken by the 
sapping of continual care. A mortal disease at length declared itself, in 
the increasing gush of blood from the gums, which he had employed 
the expedients that I have mentioned to conceal. Yet even in the 
hours of advancing dissolution, he could not be induced to absent him- 
self from court; and the scene which I have been describing was one of 
those in which, if I may so say, Momus and Death were brought into 
fellowship. He died a short time after the trial in which I had noted 
this painful incident. ‘To the last, his love of ludicrous association did 
not desert him. A little while before his departure, ene of his oldest 
friends was standing at his bed-side and bidding him farewell. During 
this melancholy parting, a collapse of the jaws took place, which ren- 
dered it necessary to tie a bandage under the chin; and in the perform- 
ance of the operation, with the blood sull oozing from his mouth, and 
trickling down the sheets, he turned his eyes languidly to his friend, 
and muttered, with a faint smile, “ I never thought to have died chap- 
fallen.” ‘This observation was not the result of insensibility ; quite the 
reverse. ‘* You should have seen him when he spoke it,” said the gen- 
tleman who mentioned the circumstance ; * I felt like the companion of 
Yorick’s death-bed, who perceived, by a jest, that the heart of his friend 
was broken.” It is consolatory to know, that since his death his pro- 
perty has been turned to good account, and that his family are placed 
in independence. 

Never to attain to station at the Bar; to carry the consciousness of 
high talent; to think that there is a portable treasure in one’s min, 
which the attorneys do not condescend to explore ; to live for years in 
hope, and to feel the proverbial sickness of the heart arising from its 
procrastination—these are serious ills. But the loss of business, at an 
advanced period of life, is a far greater calamity than never to have at- 
tained its possession. Yet adistinction is to be taken. Those who have 
been deserted by their business are divisible into two classes, who are 
essentially different: the prudent, who, with the forecast which is so 
rare a virtue in Ireland, have taken advantage of the shining of their 
fortunes, and, by a sagacious accumulation, are enabled to encounter the 
caprices of public favour ; and they who, after a life of profuseness, find 
themselves at last abandoned by their clients, without having preserved 
the means of respectable support. The former class suggest a ludicrous, 
rather than a melancholy train of images. ‘The contemplation of a rich 
man out of employment affords more matter for merriment than for con- 
dolence. To this body of opulent veterans my friend Pomposo belongs. 
His success at the Bar was eminent. He possessed, in a high degree, a 
facility of fluent and sonorous speech, and had an imposing and well- 
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rounded elocution, a deep and musical voice, a fine and comm: inding 
figure, and a solemn and didactic countenance. He flourished at 
period when a knowledge of the minute technicalities of the law was 
not essential at the Irish bar. ‘There was : time when an Irish coup- 
scllor was winged to heaven bya bill of exchange, and drew tears from 
the jury in an ejectment for non-payment of rent. In those days Pom- 
poso was in the highest repute ; and such was the demand for him, that 
the attorneys upon opposite sides galloped from the assize towns to 
meet him, and sometimes arriving at the same moment at the open win- 
dows of his carriage, thrust in their briefs, with a shower of bank-notes, 
and simultaneously exclaimed that the counsellor belonged to them, 
U pon these occasions P omposo used to throw himself back in his Post 
chaise with an air of imperious non-chalance, and, pocketing the money 
of both p arties, protest that it was among the calamities of genius to be 
stopped i in the king’s highway, and, drawing up the windows of his car. 
riage, commanded ‘he postilion to drive on. This halt-yearly triumph 
of eloque nee through the Munster circuit lasted tora considerable time, 
and Pomposo found himselfa rich man. When, after the enactment of 
the Union, English habits began to appear, and the iron age of demur- 
rers and of nonsuits succeeded to the glorious days of apostrophes and 
harangues, it was all over with Pomposo. Stull he loved the Four 
Courts, and haunted them. Becoming at last weary of walking the 
Hall, he took refuge in the Library attached to the Courts. It was plea- 
sant to hear him ask, with an air of earnestness, for the oldest and most 
unintelligible repertories of black letter, in which he affected to seek a 
pastime. Bracton seemed to be his manual, and Fleta his vade-mecum. 
I have heard his deep and solemn voice, which still retained its old 
rhetorical tones, breaking in upon the laborious meditations of the 
young gentlemen who h: id recently returned from Butler’s or Sugden’s 
oftices, ‘br istling with cases and with points, and who just raised up their 
heads and invested their features with a Lincoln’s-Inn expression at any 
intrusion of a lawyer of the old school into this repository of erudition. 
Pomposo having armed himself with one of the year-books, took his 
station tranquilly by the fire, and after stirring it, and commenting with 


his habitual magniloquence upon the weather, threw open the annals of 


justice in the re ign of the Edwards, and fell fast asleep. It has been 
recorded of him that he has been heard, upon these occasions, to speak 
in his slumbers; and while Queen Mab was galloping on his fingers, 
he has alternately intermingled the prices of stocks with adjurations to 
a Munster jury. Pomposo still goes the circuit. No man is more 
punctu: al in his attendance at the exact hour of dinner at the Bar-room. 
The junior, who ts generally fresh from a pleader’ s office, and enamoured 
of Nisi Prius upon his first tour, remains in court until the business 1s 
concluded, and thus neglects the official duty which requires his pre- 
sence at the Bar-room at five o'clock. Pomposo and an old friend or 
two enter together. Pomposo draws forth his watch, and exclaims, 
“Ten minutes past five o’clock, and the junior not yet come !” Having 
a taste for music, he beguiles the time with humming some of those airs 
for which he was f: mous in his youth, and goes through the best por- 
tion of the * Beggar's Ope ra,’ when six o'clock strikes. ‘ I protest it 
is six o'clock, and the junior is not yet come—‘ When the heart of a 
man,’ &e.;" and so Pomposo continues until seven o'clock, alternately 
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inveighing against the remissness of modern juniors, and, as Words- 
worth has expressed it, 


“ whistling many a snatch of merry tunes 
That have no mirth in them.” 





The wealth which this very respectable gentleman has accumulated 
raises him above the sympathy of the Bar. ‘The other class of barristers 
without employment falls more immediately under the title with which 
Ihave headed this article. ‘There was a set of men at the Irish bar 
who, I think, may be designated as “ the Yelverton school of lawyers.” 
Lord Avonmore, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, whose name was 
Barry Yelverton, originally belonged to that grade in society which is 
within the reach of education, but below that of refinement. He never 
lost the indigenous roughness and asperity of character, which it has 
been said to be the office of literature to soften and subdue ; but he had 
a noble intellect, and in the deep rush of his eloquence the imperfee- 
tions of his manner were forgotten. His familiarity with the models of 
antiquity was great, and his mind had imbibed much of the spirit of the 
orators of Greece and Rome, which he intused into his own powerful 
discourses. Se great was his solicitude to imbue himself with the style 
of the eminent writers whom he admired, that he translated several of 
their works, without a view to publication. His talents raised him to 
the highest place at the Bar, and his political complaisance lifted him to 
the Bench. In private life he possessed many excellent qualities, of 
which the most conspicuous was his fidelity in friendship. In his ascent 
he raised up the companions of his youth along with him. The business 
of the Court of Exchequer was, under his auspices, divided among a 
set of choice spirits who had been the boon companions of his youth, 
and belonged, as well as himself, to a jovial fraternity, who designated 
themselves by the very characteristic title of “ Monks of the Screw.” 
These merry gentlemen encountered a nonsuit with a joke, and baffled 
authority with a repartee. A system of avowed and convivial favouritism 
prevailed in the court; and the “ facundi calices” which had been 
quaffed with his Lordship, were not unnaturally presumed to administer 
to the inspiration of counsel on the succeeding day. ‘The matins per- 
formed in court were but a prolongation of the vespers which had been 
celebrated at the abbot’s house ; and as long as the head of the order 
continued on the bench, the “ Monks of the Screw” were in vogue ; but 
when the Chief Baron died, their bags were immediately assailed with 
atrophy. They lost their business, and many of them died in extreme 
indigence. It may be readily imagined that their habits were inconsistent 
with the spirit of saving. ‘They were first pitied, then forgotten, and 
soon after buried. Most of these gentlemen flourished and withered 
before my time. One of them, however, I do remember, who survived 
his companions, and whose natural vitality of spirit, and Diogenes turn 
of philosophy, sustained his energy to the last. This was Mr. Jeremiah 
Keller, who was universally known by the more familiar appellation of 
Jerry Keller in the Courts. The attorneyscould deprive him of his briefs, 
but could not rob him of his wit. He was a man 





“‘ replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts.’ 


The loss of business served to whet his satire and give more poignancy 
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to his biting mirth. He used to attend the Hall of the Courts with pune- 
tuality, and was generally surrounded by a circle of laughers, whoin the 
love of malicious pleasantry attracted about him. His figure and de- 
meanour were remarkable. He never put on his wig and gown, as he 
scorned the affectation of employment, but appeared in an old trieze 
great-coat of rusty red, which reached to his heels, and enveloped the 
whole of his caunt and meagre person. A small and pointed hat stood 
upon his head, with a narrow and short curled brim. His arms were 
cenerally thrust into the sleeves of his coat, which gave him a peculiarity 
of attitude. Looking at him from a distance, you would have taken him 
for some malevolent litigant from the country, upon whose passions a 
group of mockers were ende avouring to pl: tv 5 but, upon a more atten- 
tive perusal of his conntenance, you perceived a habit of thought of a 
superior order, and the expression of no ordinary mind. His features 
were sharp, and pointed to the finest edge. ‘There was that acuteness 
of the nose which denotes the lover of a gibe. — Elis eyes were piercing, 
clear, and brassy ; they were filled with a deadly irony, which never 
left them. A flash of malignant exultation played over his features 
when he saw how deeply the shaft had struck, and with what a tenacity 
it stuck to his victim. ‘The quiver of his lip, in giving utterance to some 
mortal sneer, was peculiarly comical: he seemed as if he were chewing 
the poison before he spat it forth. His teeth gave a short chatter of ri- 
dicule ; you heard a dry laugh, a cachinnus which wrinkled all his fea- 
tures, and, after a sardonic chuckle, he darted forth the fatal jest, amidst 
those plaudits for its bitterness which had become his only consolation. 
Jerry Keller, as the senior, pre ‘sided at the mess of the Munster bar, and 
ruled in all the autocracy of unrivalled wit. It was agreed upon all 
hands that Jerry should have carte-blanche with every man’s character, 
and that none of his sarcasms, however formidable, shouid provoke re- 
sentment. ‘This was a necessary stipulation; for when he had been 
roused by those potations, in which, according to a custom which he did 
not consider as * honoured by the breach,” he libe rally indulged, there 
was a Malagrowther savageness in his sarcasm which niade even the 
most callous shrink. He who laughed loudest at the thrust which his 
neighbour had received, was the next to feel the weapons of this immi- 
tigable satirist. ‘To enter into a struggle with him, was a tempting of 
God's providence. You were sure to be pierced in an instant by this 
accomplished gladiator, who could never be taken off his guard. Jerry 
had been a Catholic, and still retained a lurking reverence for a herring 
upon Good Friday. A gentleman of no ordinary pretension, observing 
that Jerry abstained from meat upon that sacred day, ventured to ob- 
serve, * | — Jerry, you have still a damned deal of the Pope in your 
belly.”"—* If I have,” said Jerry, * you have a damned deal of the Pre- 
tender in your head.’ 

I was one day, a not my reader allow himself to be startled by too 
sudden a transition from Dublin to Constantinople)—I_ was, I recol- 
lect, one day repeating this sarcasm to a gentleman who had recently 
returned from the East, and mentioned the name of the barrister, Mr. 
N——, to whom it had been applied ; and I was a good deal surprised, 
that, beatandl of joining in a laugh at the bitterness of the retort, his face 
assumed a melancholy expression. I asked him the cause of it, when 
he told me, that the name which I had just uttered, had recalled to him 
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a very remarkable and very painful incident which had happened to 
him at Constantinople. | begged him to relate it. Twas one evening,” 
he said, “walking in the cemeteries of Constantinople. — But I have, 
I believe, written an account of this adventure in my journal, and had 
better read it to you.” He accordingly took a huge book from a drawer, 
and read as follows: “It is not unusual for the inhabitants of the Asiatic 
portion of the great capital of Islamism, to walk in the evening amidst 
the vast repositories of the dead, which are adjacent to Scutari.. Death 
is little dreaded in the East, while the remains of the deceased are ob- 
jects of tenderness and respect among their surviving kindred. ‘This 
pious sentiment being unaccompanied by that dismay with which we are 
apt to look upon the grave, attracts the Turks to the vast fields where 
their triends and kindred are deposited. 1 proceeded upon a summer 
evening from Constantinople, properly so called, to the Asiatic side, 
aud entered the vast groves of cypresses which mark the residence 
of the dead. The evening was biilhant. ‘There was not a breath of 
wind to stir the leaves of those dismal trees, which spread on every 
side as far as the sight can reach, and, being planted in long and uni- 
form lines, open vistas of death, and conduct the eye through long 
sweeps of sepulchres to the horizon. ‘The dwellings of the dead were 
filled with the living. ‘The ranges of cypresses were crowded with 
Turks, who moved with that slow and solemn gait, which is peculiar 
to the country. ‘The flowing and splendid dresses of those majestic 
infidels, their lofty turbans, of which the image is sculptured upon every 
monument, their noble demeanour, and their silence and collectedness, 
by the union of life and death together, gave an additional solemnity 
to this imposing spectacle. ‘The setting of the sun threw a mournful 
splendour upon the foliage of the trees, and lighted up this torest of 
death with a funereal glory. IT leaned against a cypress which grew 
over a grave on which roses had been planted, Vroin this spot, full 
of those * flower-beds of eraves,” as Mr. ELope has called them, and 
which mothers or sisters had in all likelihood so adorned (it is the 
usage inthe East to apparel a tomb with these domestic tokens of 
endearment). [| looked around me. While I was contemplating * this 
patrimony of the heirs to decay,” my attention was attracted by a man 
dressed in tattered white, and with a ragged turban on his head, who 
stood at a small distance from me, and, although attired in the dress of 
the country, had something of the Frank in his aspect. ‘There was an 
air of extreme loneliness and desolation about him. He leaned with 
his back toa marble sepulchre, which was raised by the side of the public 
road that for miles traverses the cemeteries. His arms were folded, 
his head was sunk on his chest, and his eyes fixed upon the earth. The 
evening was far advanced, and, as it grew dark, the crowds who had 
previously filled the cemeteries began to disperse. As the brightness 
of the evening passed away, I perceived that dense and motionless 
cloud of stagnant vapours which had disappeared in the setting sun, 
but which, Mr. Hope tells us, for ever hangs over these dreary realms, 
and is exhaled from the swelling soil ready to burst with its festering 
contents. A chilly sensation stole upon me, and I felt that I was “ set 
down in the midst of the valley which was full of bones.” I was 
about to depart from this dismal spot, when, looking towards the 
sepulchre where | had observed the solitary figure I have been de- 
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scribing, | perceived that he was approaching. I was at first a little 
startled, and, although my apprehensions passed away when he addressed 
mein the English language, my surprise, when | looked at him, was 
not a little increased. “He said, that he conjectured from my appear- 
ance that I was an Englishman; and was proceeding to implore, with 
the faltering of shame, for the means of sustenance, when I could pot 
avoid exclaiming, ‘ Gracious God ! can it be?’-—* Alas!’ said the unfor- 
tunate man, covering his face with his hands, ‘it is too true. | am Mr. 
N of the Irish bar.” 

The gentleman who read this singular incident from his Journal, was 
at the time employed in writing a Tour in the East, and may have 
tinged his dese ription of the cemeteries of Stambul with some men- 
tal colours. But, of the fact of this interview having taken place in the 
burial-ground of Constantinop le, | have no doubt. It would not be 

easy to imagine adventures more disastrous than those of the unhappy 
Mr. N . He moved in Dublin in the highest circles, and was prized 
for the gracefulness of his manners and the gaiety of his conversation. 
Ile became a favourite at the Castle, and was admitted to the private 
parties at the Viceregal Palace. The late Duchess of Gordon visited 
Ireland, and was ‘greatly pleased with his genius for losing at piquet. 
No person was prete rred by that ingenious dowager to a votary of for- 
tune who still continued to worship at a shrine where his prayers had 
never been heard. It was rumoured that he was every day plunging 
himself more deeply into ruin; still he preserved his tull and ruddy 
cheek, and his glittering and cheerful eye. Upon a sudden, however, 
the crash came, and his embarrassments compelled him to leave the 
country. He had one friend. Mr. Croker, of the Admiralty, had known 
him when he was himself at the Irish Bar, and was diligently employed 
in writing those admirable satires, with which I shall endeavour, upon 
some future occasion, to make the English public better acquainted; 
for Mr. Croker is not only the author of “ The Battle of Talavera,” but 
likewise of the ‘* Familiar Epistles,” and is thought to have assisted 
Mr. N in the composition of “ The Metropolis.” These very 
able pasquinades were but the preludes to high undertakings. It does 
Mr. Croker great honour, that, in his emergencies, his brother bar- 
rister and satirist was not forgotten. ‘The honourable secret ary pro- 
mised a lucrative situation for Mr, N in the island of Malta. 
His Irish friends looked forward to the period when he should be ena- 
bled, after recruiting his circumstances, to return to Ireland, and to re- 
animate Kildare-street Club-house with that vivacious pleasantry, of 
which he was a felicitous master; when, to every body’s astonishment, it 
was announced that Mr. N had left the island, had taken up 
his residence at Constantinople, and renounced his religion with his hat. 
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He became a renegade, and invested his brows with a turban. The 


motives assigned for this proceeding, it is not necessary to mention. It 
is probable, that he involved himeeif a second time by play, and that 
he had no other resource than the expedient of a conversion, through 
the painful process of which he heroically went. Having carried some 
money with him to Constantinople, he at first made a considerable figure. 
He was dressed in the extreme of Turkish fashion, and was consi- 
dered to have ingratiated himself by his talents into the favour of 
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some leading members of the Divan. His prosperity at C onstantinople, 

however, Was evanescent. His money was soon spent, and he fell into 
distress. Letters of the most heart-rending kind were written to his 
friends in Dublin, in which he represented himself as in want of the 
common means of subsistence. It was in this direful state of destitu- 
tion, that he addressed himself, in the cemeteries of Constantinople, to a 
person Whom he guessed to be a native of these countries, and whom 
he discovered to be his fellow-citizen. His condition was lamentable 
beyond the power of description. His dress was at once the emblem 
of apostacy and of want. It hung in rags about a person which, from 
a robust magnitude of frame, had shrunk into miserable diminu- 
tion. He carried starvation in his cheeks; ghastliness and misery 
overspread his features, and despair stared in “his glazed and sunken 
eye. He did not long survive his calamities. The conclusion of his 
story may be briefly told. For a little while he continued to walk through 
the streets of Constantinople, in search of nourishment, and haunted its 
cemeteries like the dogs to which Christians are compared. He had nei- 
ther food, roof, or raiment. At length he took the desperate resolution 
of relapsing into Christianity ; for he indulged in the hope, that, if he 
could return to his former faith, and effect his escape from Constanti- 
nople, although he could not appear in these countries again, yet, on 
the Continent, he might obtain at least the means of life from the friends 
who, although they could not forgive his errors, might take compassion 
upon his distress. He accordingly endeavoured to fly from Constan- 
tinople, and induced some Englishmen who happened to be there, to 
furnish money enough to effect ‘his escape. But the plot was disco /ered. 
He was pursued and taken at a small distance from Constantinople ; 
his head was struck off upon the beach of the Bosphorus, and his body 
thrown into the sea. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


A rettow in one of O’Keefe’s farces (Munden acted him) tells ano- 
ther not to make such a noise, for “ he'll wake the Maids of Honour.” 
This turn always appeared to me wonderfully expressive of the mystery 
and importance with which those fair personages are invested, the 
secrecy in which they lie lapped up, and the mixed gravity and surprise 
with which one regards their very mention when it occurs, which is 
but rarely. The gravity of the last reign mightily tended to keep up 
this mysteriousness. People had no definite notion of a Maid of 
Honour. Was it e Maiden of Honour; or a Lady’s Maid of Honour ; or 
what?) Were the Maids of Honour old, or young, or middle-aged ? 
Did they wear hoops and lappets? These were the questions that 
obscurely passed through the minds of the curious, Ovcasionally, a 
royal coach, unattended, and somewhat lumbering, was seen in the pre- 
cincts of the court, or in the suburbs. ‘A Maid of Honour!” whis- 
pered the by-standers, and a glimpse was caught of a head inside, which 
was always fancied to wear a toupee. 

Such is unquestionably the abstract idea of a Maid of Honour ; and 
therefore, one idea being as good as another, and having as many 
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proofs to bring of its existence, to those who can reason well, such Is, 
us far as one species goes, the Maid of Honour positive. A Maid of 
Honour, to the general apprehension, is an elderly lady, whose appel. 
lation is left involved in a touching mystery, and whose business it is to 
wait upon queens, take tea, wear a dress of the old school, and oe. 
casionally ride out in an old royal carriage, doubtless in mittens, and 
with her hands crossed. 

Persons who pretend to be more in the secret, may laugh at this 
picture as much as they please. The world are not going to give up 
their notions for them; nor if they are wise, will they desire it. It was 
nevermerry Tory land, since a common opinion came up that a king and 
queen were like other men and women, looking and dressing in the 
ordinary way, instead of eternally sitting, as they ought to do, with fine 
robes on, and a crown and sceptre. ‘The other is the king fantastic, 
This is the only proper king; and as such, he reigns still in all un. 
sophisticate minds, being the king of little children, and old ladies in 
the country, and servant maids, and story books, and authors of very 
ureat authority. I know one at this minute who denies that there is 
any other; and who will harangue you by the hour to prove that the 
commonest prince in Europe, whom yov take for an ordinary human 
being in a coat and trowsers, not better than the rest of us, is no such 
thing, but invested with a constant splendour and majesty, the halo of 
a crown being round his head, and he, the author, restraining himself 
with difficulty from falling at his feet, be the place he stands in never 
so dirty. 

What other Maids of Ilonour may exist, I do not take upon me to 
determine; but I grant, that the sisterhood were not always of the 
above description. In truth, there can be but two real sorts, and those 
of a very opposite nature. The first are such as I have given an ae- 
countof; the second, (and some people assert that this is the Maid of 
Honour natural) are a very lively generation, constantly tormented with 
a desire to spite and perplex the gravity of their utle. I have noticed 
a similar infirmity in young ladies of the name of Prudence, Patience, 
and other obligatory baptismals. It is not to be denied, that Maids of 
Honour, for the most part, have been of this latter species ; and I con- 
fess, for myself, that trom what I know of history and memoirs, and the 
nature of courts, I find it difficult to entertain that other and staider 
notion of them, well founded as it is in it’s own particular. 

Francis the First is said to have been the first prince who brought 
ladies to court, or made them a part of the establishment. You will 
find plenty of notices of them in the works of Clement Marot, very 
lively. I have a notion, that the two sisters who were married to 
Chaucer and John of Gaunt, one of them under peculiar circumstances, 
were something to our purpose ; but it is certain, that the first Maid of 
Honour, whom the history of England speaks of under that title, was a 
very sprightly person, and may well go at the head of the train that 
are to tollow ; to wit, Anna Bullen. ‘The next that we hear of is one 


of Elizabeth's Maids of Honour, not a whit duller, for she attracted 
Sir Walter Raleigh,—a young lady of the Throckmorton family. Sir 
Walter is said to have seduced her; but it was not a seduction in the 
worst sense, for he behaved like a gentleman, and took her to wife. 
This was in the taste of the romances, which old eock-fighting Roger 
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Ascham abused.* Under James there were very ill manners at court ; 
and my Maids of Honour, | fear, were a little given to strong waters 
and other disconsolate gaieties ; frighttul evidences of their situation 
now and then taking place even in public. On one occasion, during 
the performance of a court allegory, *t Temperance” was very drunk. 
Under Charles they took new bud, something very pretty between 
court’ licence and maiden coyness ; and very pretty cupids were set 
fluttering among them by the Carews and Sucklings. But under 
Charles the Ild, how they burst forth in the noontide of that French 
garden, baring their bosoins, and flaunting in one’s very face! They 
would laugh at Clarendon himself out of the window, till all the bile of 
his virtue and beef-eating was roused within him. ‘Then did the Maids 
of Honour furnish history for Madame Dunois, and the Count de 
Grammont. Then did they carouse all mght, and even masquerade it 
by day. ‘Phen did they seek adventures in fairs and in city, dressing 
themselves like orange-girls, and sometimes like men. ‘Then, in short, 
did they perplex Mr. Pepys, and make Evelyn hasten to shake the dust 
off his feet out of their borders. — But let the curious and exclamatory 
Pepys (no averse person either to your giggling damsels) speak tor 
himselt. 


26th, (October, 1664.) —At Woolwich; I there up to the King and 
Duke. Here I stayed above with them while the ship was launched, which 
was done with great success, aud the King did very much like the ship, say- 
ing, she had the best bow that ever he saw. But Lord! the sorry talk and 
discourse among the great courtiers round about him, without any reverence 
in the world, but with so much disorder. By-and-by the Queen comes, and 
her Maids of Honour; one whereof, Mrs. Boynton,t and the Duchess ot 
Buckingham, had been very sick coming by water tn the barge, (the water 
being very rough) ; but what silly sport they made with them in very com- 
mon terms, methouglit, was very poor, and below what people think these 
great people say and do.” Vol. 1. p. 310. 


A little while after, he alludes to an adventure which is related in 
Grammont :— 


“lst, (February, 1664-5.) —My Lady Sandwich tells me how my Lord 
Castlemaine is coming over from France, and is believed will soon be made 
friends with his lady again. What mad freaks the Maids of Honour at 
court have: that Mrs. Jenings,{ one of the Duchess’s maids, the other day, 
dressed herself like an orange wench, and went up and down, and_ cried 
oranges; tll, falling down, or by some accident, her fine shoes were dis- 
cerned, and she put to a great deal of shame ; that such as these uicks being 
ordinary, and worse among them, thereby few will venture upon them for 
wives: my Lady Castlemaine will in merriment say, that her daughter (net 
above a year old or two) will be the first maid in the court that will be mar- 
ried.” Vol. 1. p- 331. 


Lhe next freak recorded is less perilous, but not so pleasant: — 


“ dith, (June, 1666.)\—Walking in the galleries of Whitehall, I find the 
Ladies of Honour dressed in their riding garbs, with coats and doublets, with 


* See a beautiful passage at the close of one of the chapters of Mr. Southey’s 
Amedis of Gaul. 

t Mentioned in Grammont, under the title of the ( Languishing Boynton.” 

+ ees Jennings, sister of the Sarah Jennings who was afterwards Duchess 
of Marlborough. She married, however, like all the other honourable maids, Her 
first husband was George Hamilton, brother of the author of Grammont’s Memoirs 
her second, Richard ‘Talbot, afterwards Duke of Tyrconnel. 
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deep skirts, just for all the world like mine, and buttoned their doublets uy 
the breast, with periwigs and with hats; so that, only fora long pe tticoat 
dragging under their men’s coats, nobody could take them for women in any 
point whatever; which was an odd sight, and a sight did not pleas 
me. It was Mrs. Wells and another tine lady that I saw thus.”” Vol. 
page 417. 

The conclusion of the tollowing 1s innocent :— 


“4th, (March, 1668-9.) —Going out, did meet Sir Jer. Smith going 
to meet me, who had newly been with Sir W. Coventry. And so he and | 
by water to Redritle, and so walked to Deptford, where I have not been, 
I think, these twelve months; and there to the treasurer’s house, where the 
Duke of York is, and his Duchess ;* and there we find them at dinner in the 
great room, unhung; and there was with them my Lady Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, the Countess of Falmouth, Castlemaine, Henrietta Hide, my Lady 
Hinchinbroke’s sister, and my Lady Peterborough. And after dinner, Sit 
Jer. Smith and I were invited down to dinner with some of the Maids of 
Honour, namely, Mrs. Ovle, Blake, and Howard (which did me good to have 
the honour to dine with and look on); and the mother of the matds, and 
Mrs. Hloward, the mother ef the Maid of Honour of that name, and the 
Duke’s housekeeper here. TElere was also Monsieur Bianefort, Sir Richard 
Powell, Colonel Villers, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, and others. And here drank 
mostexcellent, and great variety, and plenty of wines, more than I have drunk at 
once these seven years, but yet did me no great hurt. Having dined very mer- 
rily, and understanding by Blanefort how angry the Duke of York was about 
their offering to send Saville to the Gate-house among the rogues ; and then, 
observing how this company, both the ladies and all, are ofa gang, and did 
drink a health to the union of the twe brothers, and talking of others as their 
enemies, they parted, and so we up; and there I did find the Duke of York 
and Duchess, with all the great ladies, sitting upon a carpet on the ground, 
there being no chairs, playing at “ 1 love my ; howe with an A, because he 1s 
so and so; and I hate him with an A, because of this and that ” and some 
of them, but particularly the Duchess herselfand my Lady Castlemaine, were 
very witty.” Vol. 2. p. 310. 

Pretty and pastoral! but ye take me not in, thus— 

‘ Simply chatting in a rustic row.” 

I cannot patronize my Maids of Honour in those times. They go 
too far for me, on horseback and on foot. O willing but dissatisfied 
Pepys, | agree with thee. O Mistress Wells, with thee, had I lived 
in those times, | would not have ridden! Miss Price and Miss Jennings, 
be quiet! * Languishing Boynton,” in vain wouldst thou have lan- 
guished, sick or well. I have no faith in those sleepy eyes of thine 
looking out of the corners. Ye have shoulders for all, and hearts for 
none; which is what I cannot put up with. How have time and 
circumstance, and the despair of men of the world, spoiled your preity 
laces, and made their handsomeness ugly! Ye have no faith in any 
thing better than intricue and a saraband: and therefore I have non 
in you. 

Maids of Honour of the time of Pope and “ my good Howard, 

as Queen Caroline somewhat spitefully, but not the less truly, called 
thee), let me take refuge in your mprosrions, but at the same time mort 
cordial cirele. I : approve not of ve a. }. The ‘re is still a forel en gross- 
ness in some of ye. On one kind of licence I am intolerant aad not 


= . ‘ 
Anne Hvde, Clarendon’s daughte: 
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io be appeased, especially in conversation with females, Miss Brad- 
shaw I alternately laugh with and hate. Even the charming Bellenden 
startleth me. Of Miss Howe, uproarious though she was, I think 
I could have made something; for did she not blurt out every 
thing in her gaiety? and, after all, notwithstanding her gaiety, did 
she not die of a sad heart?) Even the prudery of Miss Meadows hath 
an improvement in it, compared with those other lavish times. But 
Mary Lepell, the graceful and the witty *, swims me away with her 
eyes and her hoop-petticoat ; and lovely Henrietta Hobart ¢, the kind, 
the candid, the open-faced, the suflering, yet the even-tempered, whom 
the wives of those that were in love with her loved, and for whom Lord 
Peterborough entertained a romantic passion, when she was not young, 
and he was old,—commend me to his memory, for | am in love with 
her too. I wonder not at your desperate mirth when ye got to- 
gether, for a dull time ye must have had of it ** in the presence,” 
especially when the presence undertook to be lively. Charming Mary 
Bellenden, never wert thou more charming than when thou didst 
overthrow the guineas that the royal miser was counting, and so run 
away. O Nancy Vane, vain as thou wert, and a bit of a hypocrite to 
boot, how couldst thou consent to look fond on a countenance like 
that of the Prince of Wales, and have a child christened Fitz- 
Frederick! Let me think of your fair coterie in company with their 
proper associates, the wits and the poets. Lo! how they issue from the 
meadows of T'wickenham, and come down from the groves of Richmond, 
to welcome home the new conqueror of ‘Troy! Gay is the master of the 
ceremonies. 


What lady ’s that, to whom he gently bends? 
Who knows not her? ah! those are Wortley’s eyes : 
How art thou honour’d, number’d with her friends ! 
For she distinguishes the good and wise. 
The sweet-tongued Murray near her side attends ; 
Now to my heart the glance of Howard flies ; 
Now Harvey, fair of face, | mark full well, 
With thee, youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepell. 
I see two lovely sisters, hand in hand, 
The fair-haired Martha, and ‘Teresa brown ; 
Madge Bellenden, the tallest of the land ; 
And smiling Mary, sott and fair as down. 
Yonder I see the cheerful Duchess stand, 
For friendship, zeal, and blithsome humours known: 
Whence that loud shoutin such a hearty strain ? 
Why, all the [familtons are in her train. 


See next the decent Scudamore advance, 
With Winchelsea, sull meditating song: 

With her perhaps Mess Howe came there by chance, 
Nor knows with whom, or why she comes along. 

Far off from these see Santlow, fam’'d for dance ; 
And frolic Bicknell, and her sister young ; 

With other names, by me not to be nam’d, 

Much lov’d in private, not in public fam’d ! 


~ ~—-- ee eee 
ge —— - —~+-+ -—- --- 





* Afterwards Lady Hervey, whose letters have beea lately published. 

+ Afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Howard and Countess of Suffolk. See her 
correspondence in two volumes. 

+ See his portrait in the supplementary volume to Bowles’s Pope. It is that of 


‘ smirking idiot, scarcely human. 
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‘Tis si we, NOI \Ien lows, and Miss Lepell, hav 1) mn imMmMorial 
inother set of verses, which Pope addressed to the tirst of 


ladies, probably in allusion to some scandal :—- 


‘What is prudery?) ’Pisa beldam, 
Seen with wit and beauty seldom. 
"Tis a fear that starts at shadows ,; 
"Tis (no, ’tis n’t) like Miss Meadows , 

fis a virgin hard of feature, 

Old, and voul of all rood-nature 5 
Lean and tretful; would seem wise: 
Yet pl. Lys the fool before she dies. 
“fis an ugly, envious shrew, 

That ratls at dear Le pe lI sal you.” 


\liss Meadows does not always appe ar to have been so starche di: 
her conduct, as she was reputed. — In the following letter from Mis 
Lepell (then Lady Hervey) to Mrs. Howard, she is described as beim 
engazed in a violent frolic, alt hough the writer calls her old, and sh 
was then the senior of the Maids of Honour. 


al { Aworth, July 7th, 1729 

‘© fam not at all Surprise “l to hear that the Maids of Honour have sutlere 
by ie inclemency of the weather: people who are so frolicsome * as to ex- 
ae themselves to the night air, must expect to sufler by it, but [ think, 
‘ople who are of such very hot constitutions as to want to be refreshed by 
ane walking, need not disturb others who are not altogether so warm as 
they are: it Was very lucky that looking over letters ull it was late, prevente d 
une people being im bed, and in their first sleep, otherwise the infinite wit 
ind merry of anks of the youthful maids might have been lost to the world 
\s for Mrs. M. (Miss Meadows) it is a sad pity that all this time nobody has 


had the charity to find her better employment in the uight than to fling 
peop le’s windows open five or six times. Mrs. 1). (Miss Dives) = am apt to 
beheve, will repent of her part of this pretty recreation ; her aunt will getorm 


her to some purpose of the ill-nature of ceeaeoutien : to irighten any one out 
of their senses, and of the indecency of being at such an hour in the garden, 
where it was supposed they hoped to find better entertainment than barely 


opening anc! 4 fo at yo naeis Miss V. and Miss F, (probab ly, says the 
keditor, Mi “ane | Miss Fitzwilliam) had either the cood fortune, or the 
good-nature, to ro out of this witty invention, and it would have been full as 
well tor the others it they had been so too, pee ially I ir poor old M. (Me: i= 
dows), who should sow take more care of ett not being able, as formerly, 
to go through such e xpeditions. [t is really verv well that t others had more 


z00d- nature than these fine ladies, and could prevail on themselves not to tell 
the Queen of this; but they must not always e xpect so much moderation ; 
people will not always bear such impertinences. s. [know not if you had any 
thing todo in this; but: you have an extreme cons enient door into the garden; 
so has Mrs. S—m—h (Smith), who, if she had health enough, had certainly 
vood-nature chnoug th to bea party concerned.” Letle rs fo oad from the Coun- 
fess of St iffo. A, vol.) p. 333. 

A quieter picture of a Maid of Honour at midnight is given by Pope 
in one of his letters, not without an posed satisfaction (more siden! 
trom his indifferent manner) at being able to exhibit himself in this 
moonlight intercourse with a be auty. The passage ts doubly to our 


purpose » a8 Cc ontaining the mode ot life of thie whole ; sisterhood i in those 
times, 


Phis relates,"’ says the Editor of Lady Satfollh’s Corr spondence, ** to some 


frolie of the Maids of Honour at Kensington.”’ 
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« J went by water,’ says he, ** to Hampton Court, unattended by all bur 
my own virtues, which were not of so modest a nature as to keep themselves, 
or me, concealed; * for LT met the prince, with all his ladies on horseback, 
coming from hunting. Mrs. Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell took me into pro- 
tection (contrary to the laws against harbouring Papists), and gave me a din 
ner, with something I liked better,—an opportunity of conversation with 
Mrs. Howard.4 We all agreed that the life of a Maid of Honour was of all 
things the most miserable, and wished that every woman who envied it had 
aspecimen of it. “To eat Westphalia ham in a morning, ride over hedges 
a ditches on borrowed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a 
fever, and (what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark on the forehead 
from an uneasy hat; all this may qualify them to make excellent wives for 
fox-hunters, and bear abundance of ruddy-complexioned children. As soon 
as they can wipe off the sweat of the day, they must simper an hour, and 
catch cold, in the Princess’s apartment ; from thence (as Shakspeare has it) 
to diuner, With what appetite they may—and after that, ull midnight, walk, 
work, or think, which they please. [ can easily believe no lone house in 
Wales, with a mountatn and a rookery, is more contemplative than this 
court; and, asa proof of it, | need ouly tell you Miss Sica walked with mie 
three or four hours by moonlight, and we met no creature of any quality but 
the King, who gave audience to the Vicee-Chamberlain. all alone, under the 
garden-wall.”” See Pope's Letters, or the work above quoted, vol. 1. p.36o. 

Since the tine at which this was written, 2 serious court, and a long 
reign of upwards of half a century, would seem to have extinguished 
the natural vivacity of the Maids of Henour. [can eall to mind no 
gayer mention of them, than what is to be found in an initation of the 
“ Splendid Shilling,” by a writer, of the name of Bramston. Te speaks 
of going to court; and hopes to make an impression on those ladies by 
habiliments of a very solemn taste. 

“1 7il please the Maids of Honour, if 1 can:— 
Without black velvet breeches,—what is man?” 

Yes,—-there is another mention of our fair friends, but ina less dis- 
ereet style, by the author of the * Ticroie Mpistle to Sir William Cham- 
hers.” Not being an ultra-man for church and state, and therefore 
unable to pass beyond certain borders of licence, | do not fecl autho- 
rized to quote the passage. Besides, it is not to my taste; but it serves 
to give countenance to the opinion of those who regard the Maids of 
Honour, of late years, as personages consigned to a very ancient and 
spiteful condition. ‘The sprightlier hearts that mourned over the loves 
of Abelard and Eloisa, would not have been represented as doing what 
they do, 

But, reader, believe not that Maids of Honour of the former sweet 
leaven are no longer existing. The fact is certainly not known to the 
public at large ; but I can answer for their existence. 1 saw, the other 
day, in an old quarter of the court, a whole parcel of them; a set of 
as delicate, plump little sufliciencies, as ever you sat next to at a 
pleasant table. 

‘What! Maids of Honour, and so young !” 

“Why, how old, my dear sir, would you have a Maid of Honour be ? 
Iseeno miracle in their being of a tender age,—dear, little devourables !” 


_ + + + —_ ee 


* A pleasant allusion to Milton, where he speaks of Adam coming out of hi. 


Yower, attended by nothing bat his own perfections. 
+ A brilliant little party! The great wit and poct, with the three principal court 
beauties, witty also, 
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* Upon my word, sir, you speak of Maids of Honour with mighty 
familiarity !” 

“ Oh, as for that matter, | had some of them on my knee. I rode 
with them in that style half the way from Richmond.” 

“ With Maids of Honour !”’ 

‘With Maids of Honour. There were four and twenty at our party 
that evening, and we finished by—” 

“I beg pardon for interrupting; but really you grow romantic, and 
1 am afraid—”’ 

“ Fear nothing, much less a Maid of Honour.” 

* But I mean, I doubt-—’ 

“ My dear sir, doubt nothing on that point. 





‘ Doubt the sweet tooth upon her; 
Doubt that a twelfth-cake is cake; 
Doubt other Maids of Honour ; 
But never doubt a cheese-cake.’ 
Sir,—the Maids of Honour I speak of are cheese-cakes made at 
Richmond,—small, rich, piquant, peculiar. The secret of making them 


is said to be confined to that courtly village. In catching a Maid of 


Honour formerly, if we believe Pope and my Lady Suffolk, we might 
chance to catch a tartar. You may now have one pitched at you out 
of a window, and find that you catch a tart. A thousand pounds are 
said to have been given for the secret of making it. The cream-tart, 
in the “* Arabian Nights,” which had nearly got a prince beaten to 
death, must have been typical of this extraordinary piece of pastry. 
Such was his trouble for being the making of a Maid of Honour. The 
Knave of Hearts, eminent in his time for tart-lifting, must have been in 
a similar mess. 
*¢ The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day: 
The Knave of Hearts 
He stole those tarts, 
And took them quite away.” 


Here are the Maids of Honour, regularly made by the queen. They 
become the admiration of the court, and some Don Juan of a page or 
equerry, distinguished on account of his gallantries by the title of the 
Knave of Hearts, runs off, one fine day, with the whole bevy at once. 

A pretty mock-heroic metamorphosis might be made of this. The 
page, or young lord, runs away with the Maids of Honour, and takes 
them among his wild companions. In the midst of their gaiety, the 
time having been forgotten, the sight of plates laid for refreshment 
suddenly reminds them that they are to be back at court soon enough 
to wait on the queen at dinner, the hour of which is at hand, and the 
distance considerable. What they are to do, cannot be conjectured. 
No horses are to be had; no carriage can go fast enough. They are 
at their wits’ end: they Suites, they fan themselves, they faint. At 
length, they pray to Comus, the god of dining. ‘“ If ever,” they cry, 
“we made a party merry, and help ed to give entertainment to a sweet 
tooth, get us to the royal table, no matter how, and we are thine for 
ever.” No sooner said, than a miracle takes place. Their bodies 
vradually sink down, and feet gather up, between their encircling hoops: 
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Their tender and melting hearts become a sweet compound of milk, 
sugar, and eggs; the stiff hoops, cumenring them still, are rolled up into 
another of flour and butter; and lo! each of them, diminishing as she 
changes, and being pitched, by a sudden and supernatural baker's 
chovel, into a dish on table, there appent, instead of half'a score Maids 
of Honour, as many cheese-cakes! On every cake, like the letters 
that appe ‘ared on the lamenting hy avinthe, i is inscribed, in pieces of citron, 
the lady’s name. These the page takes up, tenderly sympathizing ; 
and as the Sunday maiden, or apprentice, who carries home from the 
baker's the hebdomadal piece of roast meat with potatoes under it, goes 
eyeing the dish all the way homeward ; it (the dish) looks amiable ; so 
he, with downcast but at the same time desiring eyes, returns by a 
swift conveyance to court, having the cheese-c takes on his knees. They, 
in time for the requisite course, at once bring their apology and their 
attendance; and explain to the marvelling queen, in sweet and visible 
rlictoric, the story of their woes. © As to the queea, Who has a vindic- 
tive appetite, she looks at the page, ready to devour him for having 
been the ruin of so many damsels; and he, praying to Comus also, and 
being a fair youth, with smooth skin, is turned on the spot into a dish 
of blanc-manger, which trembles at its fate. 





SPES REDIVIVA, OR LINES ON THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER 


A new Song to an old Tune. 


ANOTHER of Earth’s Great has pass’d, 
Another prince gone down , 

‘The news is borne upon the blast 
Through kingdom, village, town :— 

Courtiers, put on deceitful weeds, 

And greet the satrap who succeeds ! 


Churchmen, be first before the throne, 
And leave the dead in peace ; 
They hold no mitres, wear no frown, 
Nor take, nor give a place ! 

Hunt for pluralities, promotions, 

And show court taste in your devotions. 


Lawyers—but you T need not tell 
To watch the rising sun ; 

You ever in his radiance dwell— 
You feel your day begun ; 

All princes are alike to you, 

Or good or bad, or old or new— 


Or right or wrong in principle, 
I'ree or despotic either 
Your consciences will answer well 
For one, or both, or neither— 
Go bow, and if the sovereign please, 
Reverse, belie, your past decrees. 
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On the Death of Alerande?. 


Come, Soldiers, bend betore your lord, 
And swear to wound and slay, 

Whenever you may get the word— 
Your duty ist’ obey; 

\W here rapine, lust, ambition, call— 


ore al 
Thence flow promovoens evreat and sinai! 


State Ministers, the trusty jobbers 
Of Alexander living, 

Go, kneel, or honest men or robbers, 
Kor what may now be giving, 

Belie past acts, be Jesuitical, 

And you may keep your posts political. 





Come Nobles! the new Czar’s true masters, 
When ye think fit to be, 
Ye hold the bowstring, if disasters 
Spoil your economy ; 
Come with your honour free from speck, 
And, bowing, gauge your sov ereign’s neck ! 


Haste, portly men of Corporations, 
All dewlap'd like the bull; 
Arrange your paunches in their stations, 
Otter addresses dull, 
Then homeward go, your labour o’er, 
Kat, drink, Imperial catches roar. 


Ye Peoplebut alike to you 
One ania or another; 
You'll still be the same vassal crew, 
Slaves fetter’d to each other, 
Knouted and cudgell’d by superiors, 
The beasts alone your drudged inferiors 





‘Great Alexander dead” to you 
Willthe small difference make, 

That when he lived the length you knew 
Your words or chains might take ; 

Now you must prostrate wait and see 

What the new Czar’s caprice may be 


O storied England ! though your state 
And law may loaded be, 

With evils that deteriorate 
Your chart of Liberty ; 

Yet you will dare to cherish still 

The power to act, and speak, and will. 





Go, place the freedom that is yours 
Ry the ’slaved Russian’s side, 
The Austrian serf’s, the German boor’s, 
Or Spain’s, that suicide! 
Then mark how thought and action free 
Make men the lords of land and sea! 

































































OX THE SUPERNATURAL IN POETRY. BY THE LATS 
MRS. RADCLIFFE.* 


Oxr of our travellers began a grave dissertation on the illusions ot 
the imagination. ‘ And not only on frivolous occasious,” said he, 
“but in the most important pursuits of lite, an object often iatters and 
charms at a distance, which vanishes into nothing as we approach it ; 
and “tis well if it leave only disappointment in our hearts. Sometimes 
a severer monitor is left there.” 

These truisms, delivered with an air of discovery by Mr. S——, 
who seldom troubled himself to think upon any subject, except that of 
a good dinner, were lost upon his companion, who, pursuing the ary 
conjectures which the present scene, however undid. had called 
up, was following Shakspeare into unknown regions. ‘* Where is now 
the undying spirit,” said he, “that could so exquisitely perceive 
and feel ’—that could inspire itself with the various characters of this 
world, and create worlds of its own; to which the grand and the 
beautiful, the gloomy and the sublime of visible Nature, up-called not 
only corresponding feelings, but passions ; which seemed to perceive a 
sou! in every thing: and thus, in the secret workings of its own cha- 
racters, and in the combinations of its incidents, kept the elements and 
local scenery always in unison with them, heightening their effect. So 
the conspirators at Rome pass under the fiery showers and sheeted 
lightning of the thunder-storm, to meet, at midnight, in the porch of 
Pompey’s theatre. The streets being then deserted by the aflrighted 
multitude, that place, open as it was, was convenient for their council ; 
and, as to the storm, they felt it not; it was not more terrible to them 
than their own passions, nor so terrible to others as the dauntless 
spirit that makes them, almost unconsciously, brave its fury. ‘These 
appalling cireumstances, with others of supernatural import, attended 
the fall of the conqueror of the world—a man, whose power Cassius 
represents to be dreadful as this night, when the sheeted dead were 
seen in the lightning to glide along the strects of Rome. How much 
does the sublimity of these attendant circumstances he ‘ighten our idea 
of the power of Caesar, of the terrific grandeur of his character, and 
prepare and interest us for his fate. ‘The whole soul is roused and 
fixed, in the full energy of attention, upon the progress of the con- 
spiracy against him; and, had not Shakspeare wisely withdrawn him 
from our view, there would have been no balance of our passions.’ — 

‘ Cassar was a tyrant,” said Mr. S » W—— looked at him for 
a moment, and smiled, and then silently resumed the course of his own 
thoughts. No master ever knew how to touch the accordant springs of 
sympathy by small circumstances like our own Shakspeare. In Cym- 
beline, for instance, how finely such circumstances are made use of, to 
awiken. at once, solemn expectation and tenderness, and, by recalling 














* Having been permitted to extract the above eloquent passages from the manu- 
scripts of the author of the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,” we have given this title to 
them, though certainly they were not intended by the writer to be offered as a 
formal or deliberate essay, under this, or any other denomination. They were, 
originally, part of an INTRODU crion to the Romance, or Phantasie, which is about 
'o appear. The discussion is supposed to be carried on by two travellers in 
Shakspeare’s native county, Warwickshire. 
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the softened remembrance of a sorrow long past, to prepare the mind 
to melt at one that was approaching, mingling at the same time, by 
means of a mysterious occurrence, a slight tremour of awe with our 
pity. Thus, when Belarius and Arviragus return to the cave where 
they had left the unhg appy and worn-out Imogen to repose, while they 
are yet standing before it, and Arviragus, speaking of her with tender. 
est pity, as “ the poor sick Fidele,” goes out to enquire for her,—so- 
lemn music is heard from the cave, sounded by that harp of which 
Guiderius says, © Since the death of my dearest mother, at did not speal 
before. All solemn things should answer solemn accidents.” —Immedi- 
ately Arviragus enters with Fidele senseless in his arms: 


“©The bird is dead, that we have made so much of. 
——How found you him? 
Stark, as you see, thus smiling. 

I thought he slept, and put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 


Answered my ste ps too loud.’—**W hy he but sleeps |’ ‘ 
e _ * 





“ With fairest lowers 
While summer lasts, AND IT LIVE HERE, FIDELE, 
I'l] sweeten thy sad grave— ” 





Tears alone can speak the touching simplicity of the whole scene. 
Macbeth shows, by many instances, how much Shakspeare delighted to 
heighten the effect of his characters and his story by correspondent 
scenery: there the desolate heath, the troubled elements, assist the 
mischief of his malignant beings. But who, after hearing Macbeth’s 
thrilling question— 


“What are these, 
So withered and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t?”?—— 


who would have thought of reducing them to mere human be- 
ings, by attiring them not only like the inhabitants of the earth, but 
in the dress of a particular country, and making them downright 
Scotch-women? thus not only contradicting the very words of Mac- 
beth, but withdrawing from these cruel agents of the passions all that 
strange and supernatural air which had made them so affecting to the 
imagination, and which was entirely suitable to the solemn ead i import- 
ant events they were foretelling and accomplishing. Another ?mprove- 
ment on Shakspeare is the introducing a crowd of witches thus ar- 
rayed, instead of the three beings ‘* so withered and so wild in their 
attire.” 

About the latter part of this sentence, W 
thought aloud, and Mr. S 





, as he was apt to do, 
said, ‘* 7, now, have sometimes considered, 





that it was quite suitable to make Scotch witches on the stage, appear 
like Scotch women. You must recollect that, in the superstition con- 
cerning witches, they lived familiarly upon the earth, mortal sorcerers, 
and were not always known from mere old women ; consequently they 
must have appeared in the dress of the country where they happened 
to live, or they would have been more than suspected of witchcraft, 
which we find was not always the case.” 
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« You are speaking of old women, and not of witches,” said W 
laughing, ‘ ‘and I must more than suspect you of crediting that obsolete 
superstition which destroyed so many wretched, yet guiltless persons, 
if L allow your argument to have any force. 1 am speaking of the 
only real witch—the witch of the poet ; and all our notions and feelings 
connected with terror accord with his. The wild attire, the look not of 
this earth, are essential traits of supernatur: i! agents, working evil in the 
darkness of mystery. Whenever the poet’s witch condescends, accord- 
ing to the vulgar notion, to mingle mere ordinary mischief with her 
malignity, and to become familiar, she is ludicrous, and loses her power 
over the imagination; the illusion vanishes. So vexatious is the effect 
of the stage-witches upon my mind, that I should probably have left 
the theatre when they appeared, had not the fascination of Mrs. 
Siddons’s influence so spread itself over the whole play, as to overcome 
my disgust, and to make me forget even Shakspeare himself; while all 
consciousness of fiction was lost, and his thoughts lived and breathed 
before me in the very form of nek. Mrs. Siddons, like Shakspeare, 
always disappears in the character she represents, and throws an illu- 
sion over the whole scene around her, that conceals many defects in 
the arrangements of the theatre. {should suppose she would be the 
finest Hamlet that ever appeared, excelling even her own brother in 
that character ; she would more fully preserve the tender and refined 
melancholy, the deep sensibility, which are the peculiar charm of 
Hamlet, and which appear not only in the ardour, but in the occa- 
sional irresolution and weakness of his character—the secret spring that 
reconciles all his inconsistencies. A sensibility so profound can with 
difficulty be justly imagined, and therefore can very rarely be assumed. 
Her brother’s firmness, incapable of being always subdued, does not 
so fully enhance, as her tenderness would, this part of the character. 
The strong light which shows the mountains of a landscape in all their 
greatness, and with all their rugged sharpnesses, gives them nothing 
of the interest with which a more gloomy tint would invest their 
grandeur; dignifying, though it softens, and magnifying, while it 
obscures.” 

“ T still think,” said Mr. S——, without attending to these remarks, 
“that, in a popular superstition, it is right to go with the popular 
notions, and dress your witches like the old women of the place where 
they are supposed to have appeared.” 

“ As far as these notions prepare us for the awe which the poet de- 
signs to excite, I agree with you that he is right in availing himself of 
them ; but, for this purpose, every thing familiar and common should 
be carefully avoided. In nothing has Shakspeare been more success- 
ful than in this; and in another case somewhat more difficult—that of se- 
lecting circumstances of manners and appearance for his supernatural 
beings, which, though wild and remote, in the highest degree, from 
common apprehension, never shock the understanding | by incompatibi- 
lity with themselves—never compel us, for an instant, to recoMect that 
he has a licence for extravagance. Above ev ery ideal being is the ghost 
of Hamlet, with all its attendant incidents of time and place. The dark 
watch upon the remote platform, the dreary aspect of the night, the very 
expression of the officer on guard, ‘ the air bites shrewdly ; ; It is very 
cold; the recollection of a star, an unknown world, are all circumstances 
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which excite forlorn, melancholy, and solemn feelings, and dispose us 
welcome, with trembling curiosity, the awtul being that draws near ; and 
to indulge in that strange mixture of horror, pity, and indignation, pro- 
duced by the tale it reveals. Every minute circumstance of the scene 
between those watching on the platform, and of that between them and 
Horatio, preceding the entrance of the apparition, contributes to excite 
some feeling of dreariness, or melancholy, or solemnity, or expectation, 
in unison with, and leading on toward that high curiosity and thrilling 
awe with which we witness the conclusion of the scene. So the first 
question of Bernardo, and the words in reply, ¢ Stand and untold your- 
selt’ But there is not a single circumstance in either dialogue, not even 
in this short one, with which the play opens, that does not take its sceret 
effect upon the imagination. It ends with Bernardo desiring his brother- 
oflicer, after having asked whether he has had * quiet watch,’ to hasten 
the guard, if he should chance to meet them; and we immediately {eel 
ourselves alone on this dreary greund. 

“When Horatio enters, the challe nge—-the dignitied answers, § Friends 
to this ground, and liegemen to the Dane,’—the question of Borie to 
Bernardo, touching the apparition—the unfolding of the reason why 
* Horatio has consented to wateh with them the minutes of this night— 
the sitting down together, while Bernardo relates the particulars of what 
they had seen for two nights; and, above all, the few lines with whieh 
he begins his story, ‘ Last night of all,’ and the distinguishing, by thi 
situation of * yon same star,’ the very point of time when the spirit had 
appe arcd—the abruptness with which he breaks off, ‘ the bell then 
beating one’—the instant appearance of the ghost, as though ratifying 
the story for the very truth itself—all these are circumstances which the 
deepest sensibility only could have suggested, and which, if you read 
them a thousand times, still continue to affect you almost as much as 
at first. IT thrill with delightful awe, even while [ recollect and mention 
them, as instances of the exquisite art of the poet.” 


“ Certainly you must be very superstitious,” said Mr. S— iy me 
such things could not interest you thus.’ 
“ There are few people less so than I am,” replied W——, “* or I un- 


derstand myself and the meaning of superstition very ill.’ 

“ That is quite paradoxical.’ 

“ It appears so, but soit isnot. If I cannot explain this, take it as a 
mystery of the human mind.” 


“ If it were possible for ine to believe the appearance of ghosts at all, 


replied Mr. S——, “it would certainly be the ghost of Hamlet: but I never 
can suppose such things ; theyare out of all reason and probability.” 
“ You would believe the immortality of the soul,” said W with s0- 
lemnity, “even without the aid of revelation ; vet our confined ‘fecule 3 
cannot comprehend /ow the soul may exist after separation from the 
body. ] do not absolute ly know that spirits are permitted to become 
visible to us on e arth; yet that they may be permitted to appear for very 
rare and important purposes, such as could scarcely have been accom- 
plished without an equal suspension, or a momentary change, of the 
laws prescribe 'd to what we call Nature—that is, without one more excr- 
cise of the same Creative Power of which we must acknowledge so 
many millions of existing instances, and by which alone we ourse Ives at 
this moment breathe, think, or disquisite at all, cannot be impossible, 
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and, L think, is probable. Now, probability is enough for the poet's 
justification, the ghost being supposed to have come for an important 


purpose. Oh, [ should never be weary of dwelling on the perfection of 


Shakspeare, in his management of every scene connected with that most 
solemn and mysterious being, which takes such entire possession of the 
imagination, that we hardly seem conscious we are beings of this world 
while we contemplate * the extravagant and erring spirit.’ The spectre 
departs, accompanied by natural circumstances as touching as those with 
which he had approached, It is by the strange light of the glow-worm, 
which ‘ ‘gins to pale his ineflectual fire ;’ it ts at the first scent of the 
morning air—the living breath, that the apparition retires. There is, 
however, no little vexation in secing the ghost of Hamlet played. The 
finest imagination Is requisite to give the due colouring to such a cha- 
racter on the stage ; and yet almost any actor is thought capable of per- 
forming it. Inthe scene where Ioratio breaks his seerct to Hamlet, 
Shakspeare, still true to the touch of circumstances, makes the time 
evening, and marks it by the very words of Hamlet, * Good even, sir,’ 
which Hanmer and Warburton changed, without any reason, to * good 
morning,’ thus making Heratio relate his most interesting and solemn 
story by the clear light of the cheerfullest part of the day ; when busy 
sounds are stirring, and the sun itself seems to contradict every doubt- 
ful tale, and lessen every feeling of terror. ‘The discord of this must 
immediately be understood by those who have bowed the willing soul to 
the poet.” 

“ How happens it then,” said Mr. S——, © that objects of terror some- 
limes strike us very forcibly, when introduced into scenes of gaiety 
and splendony, as, for instance, in the Banquet seene in Macheth ?”’ 

“ They strike, then, chiefly by the force of contrast,” replied W-— ; 
“but the effect, though sudden and strong, is also transient ; it is the thrill 
of horror and surprise, which they then communicate, rather than the 
deep end solemn ieclings excited under more accordant circumstances, 
and Jett long upon the mind. Who ever suffered for the ehost of Ban- 
quo, the gloomy and sublime kind of terror, which that of Hamlet calls 
forth? though the appearance of Banquo, at the high festival of Mac- 
beth, not only tells us that he is murdered, but recalls to our minds 
the fate of the gracious Duncan, laid in silence and death by those 
who, in this very scene, are revelling in his spoits. There, though deep 
pity mingles with our surprise and horror, we experience a far less de- 
gree of interest, and that interest too of an inferior kind. The union 
of grandeur and obscurity, which Mr. Burke describes as a sort of 
tranquillity tinged with terror, and which causes the sublime, is to be 
found only in Hamlet; or in scenes where circumstances of the same 
kind prevail.” 

“ That may be,” said Mr. S——, “ and I perceive you are not one of 
those who contend that obscurity does not make any part of the sub- 
lime.” “ They must be men of very cold imaginations,” said W ;' 
‘with whom certainty is more terrible than surmise. ‘Terror and hor- 
ror are so far opposite, that the first expands the soul, and awakens 
the faculties to a high degree of life ; the other contracts, freezes, and 
nearly annihilates them. I apprehend, that neither Shakspeare nor 
Milton by their fictions, nor Mr. Burke by his reasoning, anywhere 
looked to positive horror as a source of the sublime, though they all 
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agree that terror is a very high one; and where hes the great ditter. 
ence between horror and terror, but in the uncertainty and obscurity, 
that accompany the first, respecting the dreaded evil ?” 


“ But what say you to Milton's image — 
“On his brow sat horror plumed.” 


‘Asan image, it certainly is sublime ; it fills the mind with an idea of 
power, but it docs not follow that Milton intended to declare the feel. 
ing of horror to be sublime; and after all, his image imparts more of 
terror than of horror; for it is not distinctly pictured forth, but is seey 
in glimpses through obscuri ing shades, the great outlines only appearing, 
which excite the imagination to comple te the rest; he only says, * sat 
horror plumed ;’ you will cbserve, that the look of horror and the 
other characteristics are left to the imagination of the reader ; and eec- 
cording to the strength of that, he will feel Milton’s image to be either 
sublime or otherwise. Milton, when he sketched it, probably felt, that 
not even his art could fill up the outline, and present to other eyes the 
countenance which lis * mind’s eye’ gave to him. Now, if obse ‘urity 
has so much effect on fiction, what must it have in real life, whes to 
ascertain. the obj et of our ter ror, is frequently to acquire the means of 
escaping it. You will observe, that this image, though indistinct or 
obscure, Is hot contused,” 

“ Tlow can any thing be indistinct and not confused ?” said Mr. S—-, 

“Ay, that question is from the new school,” replied W.; ‘ but re- 
collect, that obscurity, or indistinctness, is only a negative, which leaves 
the imagination to act upon the few hints that truth reveals to it; con- 
fusion is a thing as positive as distinctness, though not necessarily so 
palpable; and it may, by mingling and confounding one image with 
another, absolutely counteract the imagination, instead of exciting it. 
Obscurity leaves something for the imagination to exaggerate ; confu- 
sion, by blurring one image into another, leaves only a chaos in which 
the mind can find nothing to be magnificent, nothing to nourish its 
fears or doubts, or to act upon in any way; yet confusion and obscu- 
rity are terms uscd indiscriminately by val who would prove, that 
Shakspeare and Milton were wrong when they employed obscurity as 
a cause of the sublime, that Mr. Burke was equally mistaken in his 
reasoning upon the subject, and that mankind have been equally mn 
error, as to the nature of their own feelings, when they were acted upon 
by the illusions of those great masters of the imagination, at whose so 
potent bidding, the passions have been awakened trom their sleep, and 
by whose magic a crowded Theatre has been changed to a lonely shore, 
to a witch's cave, to an enchanted island, to a murderer's castle, to the 
ramparts of an usurper, to the battle, to the midnight carousal of the 
camp or the tavern, to every various scene of the living world.” 

““Yec there are poets, and great ones too,” said Mr. 8 , * whose 





minds do not appear to have been very susceptible of those circum- 
stances of time and space—of what you, perhaps, would call the pic- 
turesque in feeling—which you seem to think so necessary to the at- 
tainment of any powertul ¢ flect on the im: wination, What say you to 
Dryden ?” 

‘That he had a very strong imagination, a fertile wit, a mind weil 
prepared by education, and great promptness of feeling; but he had 
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not—at least not in good proportion to his other qualitications—that 
Joelicacy of fecling, which we call taste ; moreover, that his genius was 
overpow ered by the prevailing taste of the court, and by an intercourse 
with the world, too eften humiliating to his morals, and destructive of 
his sensibility. Miulton’s better morals protected his genius, and_ his 
imagination was not lowered by the world.” 

“Then you seem to think there may be great poets, without a full 
perception of the picturesque ; I mean by picturesque, the beautiful 
and grand in nature and in art—and with little susceptibility to what 
you would eall the accordant circumstances, the harmony of which ts 
essential to any powertul effect upon your feelings.” 

“No; Leannot allow that. Such men may have high talents, wit, 
cenius, judgment, but not the soul of poetry, which is the spirit of all 
these, and also something wonderfully higher--something too fine for 
definition. It certainly includes an instantancous perception, and an 
exquisite love of whatever is graceful, graad, and subiime, with the 
power of seizing and combining such cireumstances of them, as to 
strike and interest a reader by the representation, even more than a 
general view of the real scene itself could do. Whatever this may be 
called, which crowns the mind of a poet, and distinguishes it from 
every other mind, our whole heart instantly acknowlcodges it in Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Gray, Collins, Beattie, and a very few others, not ex- 
cepting ‘Thomson, to whose powers the sudden tear of delight and 
admiration bears at once both testunony and tribute. Llow deticient 
Dryden was of a poet’s feelings in the fine province of the beautiful and 
the graceful, is apparent from his alteration of the Tempest, by which 
he has not only lessened the interest by incumbering the plot, but has 
absolutely disfigured the character of Miranda, whose simplicity, whose 
tenderness and innocent affections, might, to use Shakspeare’s own 
words in another play, ‘ be shrined in crystal.’ A love of moral 
beauty is as essential in the mind of a poet, as a love of picturesque 
beauty. ‘There is as much difference between the tone of Dryden's 
moral feelings and those of Milton, as there is between their perceptions 
of the grand and the beautiful in nature. Yet, when T recollect the 
‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ T am astonished at the powers of Dryden, and at 
my own daring opinions upon them; and should be ready to unsay 
much that I have said, did I not consider this particular instance of the 
power of music upon Dryden's mind, to be as wonderful as any 
instance he has exhibited of the effect of that enchanting art in his 
sublime ode. I cannot, however, allow it to be the finest ode in the 
English language, so long as I remember Gray’s Bard, and Collins’s 
Ode on the Passions. But, to return to Shakspeare, | have some- 
times thought, as I walked in the deep shade of the North ‘Terrace 
of Windsor Castle, when the moon shone on all beyond, that the 
secne must have been present in Shakspeare’s mind, when he drew 
the night-scenes in Hamlet; and, as I have stood on the platform, 
which there projects over the precipice, and have heard only the mea- 
sured step of a sentinel or the clink of his arms, and have seen his 
shadow passing by moonlight, at the foot of the high Eastern tower, 
| have almost expected to sce the royal shade armed cap-a-pee stand- 
ing still on the lonely platform before me. The very star— yon same 
star that’s westward from the pole’—seemed to watch over the Western 
towers of the Terrace, whose high dark lines marked themselves upon 
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With none to boast, none—none to thee allied, 
But those who were and are not, those who dic 
‘The shadows of thy C: ipitol by ubv side, 
None other—thou who ha the world defied ! 
Sthadhie contumely foule i lon FeSt. last ! 
beat thy bad oarments ¢ t disgrace away, 
Away with them fiom every limb, and cast 
low eT, chaplet oll in VV rath; tlh Open day F 
Come forth,—replant the helm, for ave and ave, 
LU) ii thy Warrior locks ; and if thou h me 
Sull of vee Roman, gird upon thy hea 
Armour and tron—from thy (di y-sleep Start, 
Start wd thine own defender; do the part 
God, and thy sires, have carved for thee, and dart 
An eagle to thine Alps !—thy glorious part 
Relearn—tirst war—then fame—the second glorious pal 
God gave thee w alls—the walls ot Alp and sea 
If man shall burst them, if that Goths shall tread 
Where Hannibals have paused,—if, vain decree 
Or Heaven and hand of mo rtal—if a shred 
Be all ye have of empire and that tlee— 
brom even the brave and freemen aii but dread, 
Still shalt thou be victorious, over fate, 
O’er kings, o’er conquerors !—at heme, though late, 
Here headlong shall they rush and meet their mate— 
A vengeance that is certain, though it wait— 
Phew grave !—even here in [taly—elate, 
1), their universal grave. A state 
i 3 Shall rise trom it, as once it rose, though late 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF BURKE, 


We now lay before our readers the last portion of the letters of 
Edmund Burke im our possession, which will be found as characteristic 
of the writer as those which preceded them. 

No. XIX. 

My Dear Str,--The present unhappy state of public affairs, has re 
quired my daily, and almost hourly attendance in the House of Com 
mons. 1 have therefore not had a single moment's time to answer your 
letter of the 15th of November, from the County of Kerry, and which 
inclosed one trom Mr. John Hennessy to you, ‘until this d: iy. Tam 
equally surprised and shocked at the picture that gentleman has drawn 
of what he supposes the effects of my conduct He indeed obligingly 
attributes it to my ignorance of the true state of the rights and sufler- 
ings of the claimants. But if that ignorance had arisen from any neg 
lects imputable to me, the fault would have been ne arly the same as it 
I had been unjust and inhuman with the clearest knowledge of the case. 

| amsorry, that I am obliged to remind you of the circumstances of 
a matter, of which you must “yourself be at least as well informed as | 
am. I will now in a few words lay them before you, 

Inthe year 1765, my brother died; and among other things be- 
queathed to mie his mterest in Cloiir, which is the subject of yours and 
Mr. Hennessy’s letter. I devind: that during my brother's lite- 
time, whilst the transaction was recent, and all the parties and v itnesses 
living, the affair was litigated ; that the litigation had proved unsuc- 
cessful ; and that a decree of a Court of Equity had established him in 
peaceable possession. 

[ suppose that nobody will think me unjust in supposing that [had a 
fair title to what was so left, and so confirmed. — In this light things ap 
peare d to me, and I believe facts so stood, when, about a year after the 
death of my brother, T was for two or three a in your country : 
that is, about eleven years ago, in the autuma of the year 1766. 

It only remains for me to account for what has happened sinee. Not 
having been able to visit Ireland in all that long space of time, nor con- 
sequently to look after the rights of others, or even of myself, T did 
what L thought most effectual towards romedying the ill consequences 
of my ignorance, with regard to the one or to the other. LT placed that 
affair, together with all the rest of my little concerns in Ireland of what- 
soever nature, in the hands of my friend the late counsellor Ridge, m- 
plicitly resigning myself to his direetion, and refe tring wholly to him 
every application that should be made to me in relation to any Trish 
business. His great integrity and his sound knowledge in his profes 
sion, gave me all the reason in the world to be persuay ded, that he never 
would advise me to the assertion of any right which IT could not sup- 
port in law, and which in honour and conscience was not justifiable 
From that time to this I have met with no disturbance. 1f am per: 
suaded no better method could be found out to prevent any il effect 
which might happen from my long absence and conse: ent lenorance 
of my affairs. | most certainly never desired or remotely wished hin 
to controvert for a moment the just rights of any man living. IT think 
I should not have done so for interests of the greatest magnitude in the 
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world, much less tor one, which, though in my circumstances not to be 
neglected by me, is as nothing in comparison of those, which I slight 
every day of my life in favour of what I think fair and honest. Indeed, 
it is little w orthy of any injustice either to obtain or hold. 

So far as to my just pre sumption in favour of my legal right. But 
I must say, that T should think it a very poor account ‘of my conduct, 
if satisfied with having such a right, [ had reason to think there had 
been any original wrong in the obtaining it, though not by my act or con- 
sent. But your father, a man I believe of as perfect integrity as ever 
lived, ts my ‘authority for the fairness of the original transaction. I ap- 
prehend it is mistated in the case which you have transmitted to me. 
lor he e xpressly told me, that it was carried on not only with the clear- 
est light into its true nature, but at the earnest entreaty of the parties; 
my brother, who was in his disposition timid and cautious, having for 
a long time declined to meddle with it. The narrative says, that on 
some doubtful intentions of my deceased brother, and on having re- 
ceived an unsatisfactory answer, Mr. Robert Nagle immediately went 
to Dublin, and equipped himself with a new religion in order to entitle 
himself as a Protestant discoverer to bring his bill for vesting in him 
this whole interest. Whether he would not have acted more honestly, 
and in the-event more prudently, in endeavouring by some means to 
enforce the agreement he had m: ade, if the performance, as he says, had 
been evaded, is more than I ean say, unacquainted as IT am with the 
intricacies of the unhappy laws on which this business turns. Most 
certainly, those who have adhered to that agreement have no reason to 
complain of their condition. But by thus e nde avouring to set aside his 
own act and to get the whole interest into his own hands, to which if his 
original title had been valid in law, he would have been entitled only 
to a part, he did all that he could do for the ruin of his own family. 
His distress, whatever it may be, is of his own making. I could not 
admit his claim, made as he made it, without affecting my brother's me- 
mory, and without bringing to beggary the mother of this unhappy 
man, his brother and a very large family of children, his and your 
nearest relations. Your father, “I think yourself, [ am sure Garret 
Nagle, all told me that this would be the infallible event of his success 
in his suit. As to his mother, whose situation Mr. Hennessy paints in 
such strong colours, I thought I had in some measure relieved instead 
of causing it. I saw her when I was in Ireland. I then gave soine- 
thing, I forget what, for her relief, and directed in general terms that 
she should have such helps to put her at her ease as she asked. If 
she had asked for more than she has done, she should have assuredly 
had it; for I trust I am not altogether grudging or penurious on 
such occasions. This I know, that she seemed perfectly satisfied ; 
whereas I understood from herself, that she had considered her son’s 
success and her being turned out of her own little tenement as one 
and the same thing. As to Garret Nagle, he knows whether I have 
been a sharp or oppressive landlord to him, either as to the term of his 
lease or to any other particular. There are some others who hold 
leases under my title, on what I conceive to be very moderate terms. 
If you or any judicious person had told me they were otherwise, | 
should instantly have thought it my duty to make an abatement. These 
people are all dependent, perhaps, for their existence on my right. 
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The question therefore in point of humanity (to which Mr. H. ap- 
peals) was, whether T ought to suffer Mr. R. Nagle to continue in a 
distress brought on by his own act, or by admitting his new claims, 
rejected by a Court of Law, or to subvert and ruin several innocent 
families who are or ought to be in a thriving condition under me? I 
did in general know that he was in bad circumstances; and though 
he has not been wholly without relief, £ was informed that as he daily 
threatened new bills, it would be dangerous to give it to him on the 
terms on which I heard he proposed it from time to time to Mr. Ridge, 
that is to say, as a sort of composition for his demand. I believe | was 
recommended to be the more cautious on that head, as I believe he knew 
me naturally disposed to every possible act of kindness to any of your 
name, or connected with you by any sort of affinity. Had it been 
recommended to me by any of you, I should certainly have done all 


I could to accommodate him in any way. However, until the hour of 


your letter, I never received directly or indirectiy, from any of them, or 
any one else, any sort of proposal for eleven years. T now understand 
what you and the friends of that family wish, though | am = surprised 
that Mr. Kiernan, to whom I must leave in a great measure every thing 
of this kind, was not communicated with. If by letting the lease you 
mention, and giving the hundred pounds you mention, that family can 
be set to rights, I shall be, just as [ always would have been, willing 
voluntarily and cheerfully to do it, provided it may be done with per- 
fect safety to the derivative interests of all kinds even to the smallest ; 
for I do not know with what conscience I can consent to sacrifice them 
unless I am actually driven to it by the utmost process of law. It is, in 
truth, rather for them than myself that I have ever been willing to 
trouble myself much about this affair. When I speak of the lease, I 
mean a lease for twenty-one years ; for as the rest of the term is desired, 
as a sort of compensation for whatthey have lost, 1 am not willing that 
such a charge should stand against me. If they lost any advantage, 
they lost it by no fault of mine; and I am not answerable for not com- 
plying with proposals which I never received and never refused. It is 
this, and not the difference of the term (which on calculation is not very 
much), that makes me not so willing to comply with the proposal for 
thirty-one years. Inother respects, I must leave the aftair to be settled 
between you and Mr. #ennessy and Mr. Kiernan, to whose joint opi- 
nion (if you can come to it) I shall leave the matter. I must expect to 
be kept out of future litigations; and 1 wish on that head, when 
you have adjusted the measures, that Mr. O'Neal should be consulted. 
He has been kind enough to offer me his assistance in my general 
affairs. 

I have been several times broke in upon by business and interrupted 
in this letter. I have only to add, that if the powerful friends of these 
people, whom you mention, are as willing to accommodate them a | 
am, and will give to that the money they proposed im they i oa Ww 
expend in a contest with me, they will put them much more readily and 
much better at their ease, and show them much more their friends, 
Indeed I have been ill able to attend to this or any private business. 
Tam much fatigued, and cannot yet attend myself to any thing but my 
tame diate duty. Let this be my excuse (it is a true one) for doing 
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nothing as yet in the affair you recommended to me in a former letter, 
Love to all friends. Iam ever, 
My dear Sir, 
Most sincerely yours, 
Epo. Burke. 

Westminster, Dec. 9th, 1777 

Send me back a copy of this. 
XX. 

My pear Garret,—Your letter came upon me at the very instant 
that | was sitting down to write to you. I had deferred it, until I 
should be able to congratulate you on the success of the important bill 
which had been for some time depending in the parliament of Ireland. 
I now wish you joy of that success, with the most cordial satisfaction. 
Be assured that no event of my time has given me such pleasure. The 
plan of relief indeed is not quite so large and liberal as that adopted in 
England upon the same subject ; but still it is a great acquisition. It 
is highly beneficial in itself; and it contains a principle, which in time 
will extend further; and which cannot fail, by a judicious use of op- 
portunities, of putting you upon as good a footing, as people of a per- 
suasion different from _ of the state, can reasonably expect. You 
may now raise up your heads, and think yourselves men. The mask 
is taken off. You are now for the first time acknowledged as subjects, 
and protected as such. Laws indeed cannot make men rich or happy. 
That they must do for themselves. But the law now leaves their na- 

tural faculties free. Whatever inheritance has come to them from their 
ancestors is not made any longer the instrament of distracting the peace 
and destroying the credit of their families. Those who have nothing 
but the means of acquiring substance, their industry, skill, and good 

economy, have those means left free. When one considers the force of 
powerful and inveterate prejudice, which must naturally operate against 
your relief, and the many errors, to call them by no worse a name, in- 
to which some of those who had the conduct of this business have 
fallen, it is rather to be wondered how so much has been done, than 
how no more came to be obtained. If some anger appears in many 
upon this occasion, remember, it is pleasanter to endure the rage of 
disappointment than the insolence of victory. There will be much | arm- 
ing, much blustering, and many pretended fears and apprehensions on 
this occasion. But recommend it to you, and all you converse with, 
to bear all such things with good humour and humility. It will all 
speedily pass over. It is only the natural vent and purging off of an 
old distemper. It is your interest at this time to show, that the favour 
you have received has produced the best effects imaginable; that you 
are truly attached to the constitution which has opened its doors to re- 
ceive you; that you are modest and placabie to those whose opinions 
have induced them to oppose your relief; and that you are thoroughly 
grateful to those whose humanity and enlarged sentiments have made 
that opposition fruitless. Indeed you have found your principal friends 
where vulgar gpinion would least have sought for them. Those gentle- 
men, whose ancestors had been the most active in the framing oppres- 
sive laws, were the most zealous for their repeal; two of them went 
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over to Ireland for no other reason than to vote for it. I mean Mr. 
Dunbar and Lord Lucan. The third is Mr. Mason, a descendant of 
Lord Molesworth. Lord Inchiquin likewise gave his proxy for the re- 
lieving act. You know the merits of the Speaker on this business, and 
of the gentlemen who distinguished themselves in the debate, particu- 
larly those of the law. When the English acts had passed, I sent a 
copy of the first act which was printed to Mr. Goold of Cork. The 
second, which related to Ireland, and which repealed the act of King 
William disabling Catholics from any interest in the last forfeited 
lands, was not printed when [ left town, or I should have sent it. 
This act, which was moved for by Lord Richard Cavendish, next bro- 
ther to the Duke of Devonshire, and seconded by Mr. Connolly, was a 
necessary leading step, without which nothing could be done for Ire- 
land. One of those, you know, is among the worthiest gentlemen in 
your country; and the other, one of the first ornaments of this, for 
learning, honour, and bravery. I recommended you to Mr. Connolly 
for a licence to carry arms. I suppose, in the hurry of so much busi- 
ness he forgot it, but I shall remind him of what you desire. 1 men- 
tioned your name to Lord Kenmare as a near relation of mine, for 
whom I had the greatest affection; and without desiring his future 
protection in direct terms, I thanked him for what he had already done 
for you; which I thought the best way of asking it at that time; but 
I shall have the honour of writing to him this day, and will not fail to 
refresh his memory concerning you. If some circumstances in my 
family had not prevented it, I should certainly, with some other friends 
whom you have not seen of a long time, have surprised you among 
your woods, waters, and mountains. All here desire to be most afive- 
tionately remembered to you and yours. I am ever, my dear Garrett, 
Your most affectionate kinsman, 
and faithtul humble servant, 
Beconsfield, August 25, 1778. Epm. Burke. 
The papers but too fully inform you of our bad accounts from * * 

* * . They are indeed very little different from those which I al- 
ways expected. 


(The remainder of these letters bear no date, they must therefore be 
perused without any idea of their connexion with each other. It is pro- 
bable they were sent in franks, and that the dates were on the covers 
which are now lost. | 

XXI. 

My pear Garret,—I have only time to say in a very few words, 
you have two books of Husbandry, Lisle’s and Duhamel’s—the last is 
the most regular and methodical ; the first has more matter in it, but it 
is worse digested; but I think it may be of considerable use to a prac- 
tical farmer, (though wrote a good while ago) as it contains a vast va- 
riety of observations, which his own thoughts may improve. I know 
you will be glad to lend them to any of our friends about you, that 
they may be as extensively useful as possible. Many odd words occur 
in Lisle’s Husbandry, but they are explained at the end of the book. 
The other books are to be delivered to Dr. Patrick Nagle, for the 
young part of the families, so as to accommodate them as well as can 
be done by so few books. The book called “The Art of Thinking,” is 
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a book that the Doctor will, I dare say, think very fit to be put into the 
hands of the boys who have got through their classics, in the school he 
patronizes, as a good introduction to any thing else they may read. 
There are some books of arithmetic in a common way—those, too, 
may have their use. I shall direct something on surveying and men- 
guration, though on recoilection, if you buy as many of these books as 
shall be worthy, L will pay for them. Pray give your children educa- 
tion: it won't cost much. Whether farmers, or what else, they cannot 
be the worse for it. I am really solicitors for the welfare of all the 
people about the Blackwater, and most grateful for their friendship— 
in this I speak to all our friends, for 1 consider you all as one, and 
hope (as | am sure you do, if you are wise) that you censider yourselves 
in the same way. Remember me to your nephew Ned, whom I hope, 
when he is fit for it, to see in London. Betty has a son here, a pretty 
boy with good parts, who is making an exceeding quick progress. She, 
I am told, intends to remove him; surely this is not well considered, 
until the boy has done something more? If she does, he will lose 
what he has got. Tell her 1 beg she would not think of it; and that 
some way may be found of having him here in eareful hands during the 
vacation. 


XXII. 


My pear Ganrnet,—I am come hither for two or three days to 
enjoy what, | think, in my whole lite | have never more wanted, a 
little repose and tranquillity. For the present I cannot enjoy it very 
long; but I am not without hopes, that in less than a fortnight, I may 
be able to leave town for the summer. As I mention leaving town, | 
ought to let you know that I have quitted the Broad Sanctuary, and am 
returned to Charles-street, St. James’s Square, where I formerly lived. 

I am much obliged to you for the unprofitable trouble you have had 
about my poor concerns. I am sensible that your residence at Killarney 
for so considerable a part of the year must make it very difficult for 
you to attend to that business. I shall certamly make the friendly 
pains you take for me as light as possible ;_ and therefore shall write by 
this night’s post, as you wish I should, to Mr. Kiernan. —I cannot con- 
ceive why the tenants should be so very much behind-hand. I know 
that the markets are not only reasonably good, but extremely high. 

seeeeseg Was last Christmas at Cork considerably above fifty shillings 
an hundred ; and if corn was, or is cheaper with you than with us, it 1s 
cheap indeed ; but I believe it bears a better price at Cork than it 
does here. I think it, therefore, not unreasonable, that they should be 
compelled to pay, and the sooner the better; for if persons so poor as 
they are, should be sulfered to run long in arrears, nothing will be got 
from them. If they were straitened by any accident, it were but reason- 
able I should bear part of the loss; but this I do not conceive to be the 
case; and | am satisfied that they have their farms ata moderate price. 
As to Mr. Nagle, his refusing to pay is indeed very extraordinary. I 
am not without a strong feeling of his behaviour. 

Poor Wat Nagle died of a putrid fever the day before 1 left town. 
I heard nothing of his illness until there were very little hopes of his 
life. My brother went to see him, and stays in town to take care of 
his funeral, and whatever may be necessary for the settlement of the 
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trifling effects he may have left. Very trifling, I fear, they are ; and he 
has two children at school in Staffordshire, probably unpaid for, and 
certainly without the least provision, or any means of their settlement 
in the world. He has been for some years wholly out of employment, 
my interest in the East India Company being gone ever since that body 
has been brought under the influence of the ministry. Had he lived, 
possibly something might have been done for him at a future time ; he 
was really a good-natured man, and capable of business, as well as de- 
serving to be employed in it. What to do about his children! know 
not. i am sure 1 am not able to provide for them. 

Our worthy friend Mr. Purcell called on me a few days ago with 
Garret of Rinny’s son. They were going to the camp at Coxheath. 
Mr. Purcell has got him a commission in the Somersetshire Militia. 
This is, it is true, only a temporary provision; but if he has any thing 
like ability, and behaves so as to please his Colonel, it may lead to 
something in the regular service. Ned Nagle has written to you, 
though I know not by what means you missed receiving his letter. 
He was not long out of employment. He is now gone to Newcastle to 
bring round a frigate built there for the King’s service, to which he is 
appointed lieutenant. She is called the Syren. If he could have been 
sent to the West Indies again, I am not sure that Sir Peter Parker 
would not have found means, in a short time, to have given him a 
higher command. He behaves extremely well, and is reported to be 
as good an officer as any of his standing in the service. He came a 
little thin from the West Indies, having been in a bad ship, and suffered 
a good deal of hardship in bringing her home ; but the air and amuse- 
ments of this part of the country soon recovered him. 

Be so good as to give my best compliments to Lord Kenmare, and 
my thanks for his obliging remembrance of me. His favour and kind- 
hess to you lays the greatest obligation upon me that he can possibly 
confer on me, 

I am extremely pleased with what you tell me, and indeed what I 
had before heard of several young Roman Catholics at Cork. The 
manner in which they were treated by the Association was certainly 
very improper, but I would not have them to be discouraged by the 
rude and ill-judged conduct of unthinking men; but to persevere in 
every mark of their good affections to the government under which 
they live. Whenever it comes into wise and manly hands, they will 
find the benefit of it, notwithstanding the shameful surrender that was 
made of the powers of government on a late occasion in Scotland ; 
which has indeed inflamed the spirit of bigotry, and revived a temper 
which I thought had nearly been extinguished in every part of the 
world. 

Some letters were received here, concerning the dispositions shown 
by the lowe®sort of people in Cork during the apprehension of an 
invasion, as if they were on the point of making an insurrection for the 
plunder of that city. I suspect that there is not much, if any, truth in 
the story. I wish you would enquire and let me know what founda- 
tion there was for it. I am ever with the greatest regard, 

My dear sir, your affectionate kinsman and humble servant, 
Lom. Burke. 
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AXAIIL. 

My pear Garrer,—lIt is true we have been a long time silent, and 
! fear very blameably so; but the truth is, that, whether Import intly 
or no, we have been as much engaged as possible. ‘The Session has 
been long and busy; and we have been obliged to appear for some 
time inattentive to our friends, though I think it impossible we should 
forget them. We begin now to breathe a little, and our consultation 
must be how we are to dispose of ourselves in the summer. My idea 
is to go to Italy. It would be pleasing to me, and not without some 
use; but I am not sure, that something may not happen to discon- 
cert my seheme. Your talking of taking a trip to Parkgate, gives us 
pleasure ; because, perhaps, you may be tempted to come further, 
London is but two days in ‘the machine from Chester; and I need 
not say how happy we should all be to see you. If you come at all, | 
could wish it Were SOON ; that we may not be disperse id before your arrival, 
James Llennessy’s letter | got some time ago; but I do not recollect, and 
[ think I could h: irdly torget, lis mentioning my Uncle Atty’s accident. 
I doubt the letter which spoke of that accident might have miscarried, 
1 know not of what nature it was, but most sincerely rejoice at his 
being in a way of recovery, as Tam at your father’s continuing ina 
yood way; I hope he believes there are few things in the world which 
could give ine a more sincere pleasure than good news of him. As to 
the improvements at Clohir, | must leave them altogether to your dis- 
cretion. You know pretty nearly what I would wish to have done, and 
Lam sure you know the time and manner of doing it much better than 
[do. Though my hurry here prevented me from giving any thing like 
directions about the principal parts, I take it for granted, that so much 
as regarded Roche's little garden, from the road downward, &c. was 
done of course, and that he had his usual little relief at Christmas. 
The planting part you wil settle with Mr. Crotty. The glins and 
rocks, I think \aight be sown to advantage with ash keys and the like. 
But of that you will judve. [send you inclosed a sensible book on 
some of the toj.°s which have been bandied about here for this year 

past. [ think you wall like it. 
Poor wntortunate James came to us, as you gnessed he would. [am 
sorry he behaved as he did on leaving the country. Ele was ina mlse- 
rable condition; but severity would not have mended it, or improved 
the weak understanding that brought him into it. He told us he in- 
tended to go to Quebec. Dick gave him some little assistance, and 
got him sea clothing and necessaries. After this we saw nothing of 
him for some time, and concluded him on his voyage. But he called 
here lately ; his reception was not quite so good as it had been ;_ and we 
have not seen him these ten days; but I believe he is. still in town. 
Somebody persuaded him to ask me to get him a place in the Customs. 
I had two letters trom Atty Nagle containing a request of the same 
kind ; a desire that he mi ight be made surveyor of the coast of ¢ ‘ork. 
I have not yet answered him: but I neither will nor can do it. You 
will be so good as to settle some gossip é accounts forme. I think Mrs. 
Burke stood for Betty’s daughter, I for Nelly Hennessy’s s, and Dick for 
Mrs. Garret Nagle’s of Rinny. I think the nurse’s fee on these occa- 
sions is three guineas; and you will be so good as to give three 


guineas to each of the ladies, with our most aflectionate compliments 
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and thanks for choosing us. Adieu, my dear Garret, and believe me 
most truly yours, Eom. Burke. 
XXIV. 

My peak Sir,—I am nota little ashamed to find myself so long in 
your debt, especially as your health seemed in so uncertain a situation 
at the time when you wrote. Believe me I was not indifferent to you, 
though a most excessive hurry of various sorts of business scarce Jeft 
me a moment’s leisure to tell you so. In reality, | am now far from 
idle. Be so good to let me hear from you soon, and gratify me with 
an account of your amendment. ‘There are few things could give me 
a more sincere uneasiness than any suffering of yours. You mention 
some particulars relative to my accounts: you know | am not very 
knowing inthe particulars of them, and may easily be guilty of mistakes. 
I leave all to your discretion and friendship. 1 could wish that the 
little commissions, I spoke of in my last letter, should be performed ; 
and as you have probably nothing of .mine in your hands, you may 
draw on me for the charge, as well as for what other matters you may 
think fit to do for the poor of your village and parish at this rigorous 
season. 

To be sure, the trees ought to be replaced; and too many of them 
cannot be planted; as allowance must be made for those that naturally 
will be stolen and destroyed in a country so ill supplied with wood as 
yours. 

If | remember right, you said something about poor Garret’s horses ; 
I don’t now remember what. Do as you think best; always remem- 
bering, what he said at his death, that those of them he was fond of 
should be put into such hands as would use them tenderly. His 
steward at Clohir, I think, was a sort of favourite of Garret's; if so, 
he will in all things be treated accordingly. If the poor on that farm 
be in distress, you will relieve them a little, and you may depend on it, 
your bills for the whole will be punctually answered ; else it would not 
be reasonable to desire that you should be in advance for me. 

Dick has been for some time past at Paris. It is true he has not 
wrote ; but no man living loves and values you more ; not even myself. 
He will make up for his neglects. 

By your saying nothing of Ned, though I have been very particular 
about him two or three times, I conclude you have changed your mind 
in relation to our former plan for him. In whatever way you think 
best to put him, you shall always find me equally ready to assist him ; 
for L loved his father, and I think very well of the boy’s own disposi- 
tions. Jenny and little Dick desire me to wish you all many happy 
years. Pray remember us affectionately to our dear friends at Bally- 
walter, to all the Garrets, to my friend and agent, to Ballylegan, and 
to all those with whom I hope you passed a Christmas in the old man- 
ner; cheerful and happy. May you have many of them! 

I am myself well, other than a cold I got on Monday se’nnight at my 
election at Wendover. ‘The event of that election J am sure will give 
you pleasure; and at your next mecting you will drink Lord Verney 
and my old friend (and indeed yours) Will Burke. It was on Lord 
Verney’s interest I was chosen at that borough. I am with unalterable 
affection, my dear Uncle, your affectionate, Eom. Burke. 
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rO A SHAPE SEEN IN SLEEV. 


W HtTHER hast thou wandered, 
Creature of the sky? 

Long time have | pondered 
Over thy last sigh : 

Was it Passion dreaming? 
Or a Spirit beaming 

On my tranced eye ? -_ 

Was it burning pleasure, 
Or diviner pain,— 

Such as lost hearts treasure 
When all hope is vain? 
Was there hate, or sadness, 
Or an angel’s madness 

In that soft disdain ? 


Oh! to me the tender 
Glancing of thy scorn 
Sill outstars the splendour 
Of the rich night born ; 
Yet thy love is finer, 

And the kiss diviner 
From thy red lip torn. 


Ne’er will I for. et thee, 
Bright thing of the sky! 
Albeit when I met thee 
Thou so soon didst die, 

Like the thoughts that perish, 
Howsoe’er we cherish: — 
Tell me, tell me why! 


—Let who loves the peril 

Dream of endless change : 

Is that heart so sicrile, 

Is that eye so strange, 

Which, round love’s devotion 

Keeps its stedfast motion, 

And will never range ? A. Z. 





GONNELLA, THE COURT FOOL OF FERRARA, 


Tue life of a Fool cannot but be interesting to the larger portion of 
the community. Let us not be misunderstood, and thus give offence 
to any of our too susceptible readers. The glory or the shame of sucli 
a title exists in the word's being written with a small for a large F. 
We request the printer will be particular on this point, or he will com- 
mit a capital blunder. Think of Shakspeare’s Focls! It is one thing 
to wear motley, and another to “wear it in our brains.” We by no 
means intend to enter minutely into Gonnella’s biography. Those who 
are curious on this subject, either from fellow feeling, er whatever other 
motive, are referred to Bartolomeo del’ Uomo, who in his wisdom has 
thought fit to publish a considerable volume in very inconsiderable 
prose, upon this facetious and imaginative jester. Ah! that Gonnella 
had lived in the days of Boccaccio! Then would he bave been immor- 
tal as Bruno and Bullalmacco! 

He was born between the years 1290 and 1400, the son of a glovet 
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in Florence. His father took pains in his education, and the boy 
proved himself an apt scholar; though nothing delighted him so much 
as a jest or arepartee. This humour endeared him to all the pleasant 
fellows of the city; and if his practical jokes sometimes gave disturb- 
ance to the severe and the maudlin, was he to blame? At about the age 
of twenty, he roved, away from his father’s every-day shop, to Bologna ; 
but soon after he made his appearance there, hearkening to t!\° fame of 
Niccolo the Third, Marquis of Ferrara, off he went to his court. He 
instantly ingratiated himself, and was solemnly installed “the Fool.” 
Here he revelled in delight. No one could be greatly displeased at 
his jests, however they were aimed, for he was a kind-hearted fellow, 
and besides, he wore motley. ‘The Marquis, in particular, bestowed 
on him.every sort of favour; in public always, and sometimes, we have 
heard, he took the Fool's advice in his cabinet. 

After awhile, he craved permission—it was during the winter season, 
—to visit Florence for a wife elect; when punning upon his name, he 
protested, as a humane apology, that one pefticuat was not enough for 
such cold weather. The girl's name was Checca Lapi, a comely sort of 
person, saith my authority. When he returned with her to Ferrara, 
some merry inquiries were made at court respecting the Fool’s wife, 
when he replied she had one excellence, and one fault, and both com- 
prised in one,—namely, she was a woman. “Sirrah! how now?” 
quoth the Marchioness, looking more tartly than ordinary,—for, by the 
by, she always had a tart look.—‘“ Alack !” answered the Fool, “1 trust 
you will pardon your poor buffoon, for he would not impute the like 
to your highness, no,—not in either way,—unless by a thousand fold.” 
This was uttered in so meek and humble a tone, and accompanied with 
so profound a reverence, that the Marchioness, who was uncommonly 
dull in matters of raillery, received it as a thousand-fold compliment. 
Some in the company laughed,—they were impertinent fellows. In- 
deed so overflowing was her good humour, that she graciously ex- 
pressed her command for Checca to be introduced. ‘* What a misfor- 
tune!” exclaimed Gonnella, “ what a dilemma am I in! Poor Checca! 
Why she is deaf as a corrupt judge to one side of the question. Then 
she has an ugly trick of bawling, as if she felt a comfort in supposing 
every body as hard of hearing as herself. Besides, if she is introduced, 
my sublime mistress will be compelled to bawl in return,—and that’s 
quite shocking!” His sublime mistress, however, insisted on being 
obeyed, and without delay. Off tripped our motley wag, informed his 
wife of the honour about to be conferred on her, and gravely schooled 
her into a belief that the Marchioness was so deaf it was necessary she 
should bawl prodigiously. The Marquis and his friends were let into the 
secret. Few things can be imagined more ludicrous than the scene that 
followed between these two ladies of high and low degree, each believing 
the other deaf, and screaming out their utmost high-strained compli- 
ments, while the rest of the company stood round them in a ring, en- 
joying, seriously as they could, a joke that told itselfso loudly. It was 
too good a thing to die in the Court of Ferrara, and has therefore been 
frequently imitated. The Marchioness, when the jest was blown, un- 
able to contend against the roar of laughter, took the politic course of 
pretending to join in it, and turning round to Gonnella, actually 
thanked him for so merry an invention, while at the same time she 
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resolved on revenge for the insult to her digmity. Nothing but maip 
force could avail her against a wit,—and in this she also has frequenth ly 
been imitated. Accordingly she sent for him one morning into her 
chamber; and no sooner did he come than the pr was locked, and 
the Fool tound himself surrounded by a crowd of women, with her 
highness as the ir general, all armed with switches of the most cutting 
description. ‘ Now, thou varlet,” said the Marchioness, * thou shal 
be chastised. IT will teach thee never again to pass a jest on any 
woman above the condition of thy paltry wife.” ‘The bool peniten tly 
declared himselt deserving ot their most feminine and tender an cer, 
inerely entreating they would grant him one small request,—then they 
might cut him to pieces. His petition was unadvisedly acceded to; 
upon which, kneeling cown amidst the enraged amazons, he thus 
continued, © Most honourable lady, and ye undoubted mands ot 
honour, [T request no more than that ane, and she alone, will be the 
first to lay a switch across my back, who hath, at any tine or in 
any way, in stealth, or in darkness, or otherwise, forteited her atore- 
said honour, and all that ye all wot of." Upon this the honourable 
liudy herself, ot COUFSC, could hot strike first: but she commanded 
three or tour of the oldest to commepce,—a very untair and prepos- 
terous command, and it was accordingly declined. The young ones 
were then appeal d to, bui they launched outright, in defiance ot ctl 
quette. In tuet every switch became unpossible, and Gonnella got 
clear out of the scrape. 

He played an admirable game at quid pro gio against the Francis- 
cans. One ot the servants of the court had confessed himself to the 
superior of that order ; whea among divers remittable sins, the pen- 
tent owned he had once entertained the intention of killing a man who 
he imagined was his cnemy. Upon this the superior told him that 
none but the bishop hims elf could absolve him from so heinous a sin. 

‘You do not understand me,” pleaded the servant ; ‘* 1 did not even 
attempt to kill him, and now my mind is not only at peace, but he and 
[are cordial triends together.”—* [ understo od thee too well,” the 
friar answered; “and I have not studied divinity so long as not to 
know thou hast committed murder,—quia voluntas pro facto reputa 
the meaning of which is, that the will is equivalent to the act. Go, 
and humble thyself before the bishop, my son ; and when he shall have 
absolved thee trom this sin, return hither, and [ will grant thee absolu- 
tion for the other sins thou hast confessed.” This was so harsh and 
troublesome a doctrine, that the man went to his regular parish priest, 
who, after listening to his confession, immediately absolved him, not 
without throwing out some strong expressions against the silly and 1g- 
norant Franciscan. Durmg the Easter week the man was talking of 
this annoyance on the part of the friar to his fellow-servants, among 
whom was Gonnella. Ele ran laughing to the Marquis with the story, 
and proposed to treat the holy brethren with a practical touch of their 
own doctrine. ‘To this the m: arquis readily agreed, glad of an oppor 
tunity to turn the Franciscans into ridicule, as he held himself up as 
the patron of their rivals the Dominicans. 

On the following morning Gonnella, attired in a magnificent cress trom 
lis master’s wardrobe, went to the Church or St. Francis, and caused it to 
he buzzed abroad that he was the Prince of Bissignano, on his way 
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Lilippo, Duke of Milan, aud that ior a dav or two he would reside at the 
palace of his loving cousin Niccolo the ‘Third, whose secretary attended 


ot hiselbow in mock submission. ‘This Fool, we are told, had an extra- 


ordinary faculty in disguising his voice and features. Having sent for 
the superior of the monastery, he addressed lin in the Neapolitan 
dialect, and with a face of the most astonishing gravity. He expatiat- 
ed on bis love and veneration for the order of St. Francis, then men- 
tioned it was his custom to hear the mass for the dead four times a year 
in one of their churches, and that as the morrow was one of those days, 
he requested they would perform it, at the same time ordering the secre- 
tary to disburse thirty dueats to the brethren, and to instruct the house- 
hold of his loving cousin to prepare an excellent dinner for them after 
the mass. He then took leave, while the friars bowed down to the 
sround, scarce able to restrain their rapture at the thoughts of the 
money and the feast. Next day no provision was made for dinner in 
the monastery, and the Fool again appeared and attended the mass ; at 
the end of which he repeated his princely orders to the secretary. As 
dinner-time drew near, a servant was despatched to the friars, requir- 
ing the assistance of three or four lay-brothers, as the number of dishes 
was so great, and as the prince’ wished one half of them to be placed on 
the table at once. The lay-brothers, on their arrival at the palace, 
were desired to wait awhile in an apartment, when the door was locked 
upon them. Gonnella then. in his motley, ran off to the monastery, 
and had the satisfaction of secing all the fraternity seated at table in 
the refectory, vehemently impatient for dinner.  ‘*Merey on us!" 
he cried out, “ what a feast is preparing for you!’—“ But when is it 
coming?” roared out the hungry mouths. Tt’s almost ready,” an- 
swered Gonnella; “and the eooks are only waiting to know if you 
would like the pidgeons stewed with truffles or green peas.”-——* Oh! 
truffles! truffles! by all means!" they exclaimed in chorus. ‘* And then 
there are some delicate chicken-turkies, basted with marrow,—shall 
they be stuffed with chopped lobsters or fried sweetbreads ?” This was 
a question not so easily decided. ‘There was much demur, much simack- 
ing of lips. At last, however, as opinions were divided, the superior gave 
his casting vote in favour of chopped lobsters. ‘To their utter discomfort, 
the Fool, instead of returning with all speed to the cooks, began to 
describe the many other dishes, and dwelt so long on the delicious in- 
gredients of a particular pasty, that they Jumped up in a fever of tan- 
talization, and pushed him out of the retectory with orders for truffles 
and chopped lobsters. Gonnella kept them for another long hour, in 
exasperated hunger, before he released the lay-brothers in the palace ; 
when he coolly desired them to return to their superior, hoping, for- 
sooth! there was bread and garlick, and enough of both, in the monas- 
tery, and to assure the reverend brotherhood it was the indirect inten- 
tion of the Prince of Bissignano to send the ducats and the dinner, but 
that the superior, in his learning, well knew how to take the will for 
the deed, quad voluntas pro facto reputatur. 

It is melancholy that such a Fool should die. There is too sad a 
contrast between the laugh of life and the stillness of death. A philo- 
sopher is supposed to have made up his mind on the subject, and we 
lose him, as it were, on his own conditions ; nor can we weep greatly 
at the final exit ofa tragic actor, —we have wept enough at him, and 
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he seems used toit. But when a blithe spirit is driven hence, wrench- 
ed from existence in the midst of its wild merriment, one hour a being 
of delight, and the next a Joathsome clod, who is not startled into 
sorrow at the change? The fall of a sparrow is as disastrous as that 
of a nightingale, yet which do we lament? Gonnella’s death was not 
only sudden, but strange and dreadful. We record the several cir- 
cumstances that led to it as briefly as possible. A painful story need 
not be dwelt upon, and any comment, in this instance, is surely unne- 
cessary. 

For a long time the marquis had been afflicted with a quartan ague, 
His physicians applied their usual remedies in vain, and they knew but 
of one more, which none among them had the boldness to administer,— 
it was to throw him into a cold bath, without previous notice, confiding 
fully as much in the momentary panic as in the efficacy of the water, 
Gonnella, who had secretly listened to their consultations, resolved, fi 
his master’s sake, to run the hazard; and soon after, colon alone 
with the marquis by the side of the Po, he pushed him over the bank 
into the river, where he had contrived that two fishermen should be in 
readiness to save him. Then, having first seen him taken out of the 
stream and placed in their boat, he hastened out of the States, well 
aware of the danger of remaining there if the consequences should 
prove unfavourable. He escaped to Padua, where he heard of the 
complete recovery of the marquis, whose ague-fits never returned after 
that e xtraordinary remedy ; but at the same time the astounding news 
arrived of Gonnella’s having been convicted of /eze mujesieé, ‘seommach 
as he had laid violent hands on the person of his beloved sovereign, 
even tothe imminent peril of his life, and that therefore the said Gon- 
nella was declared a traitor, banished tor ever from the States, and 
sentence of death was pronounced in case he should presume to set foot 
on Ferrara ground. All this did not deter him from entering the city, 
in the hope of being again taken into favour, He was impelled to this 
by the love he bore his master, the joy he felt at his being restored to 
health, and the consciousness of having acted not only with a good in- 
tent but with good fortune. Yet to smooth the way to an immediate 
reconciliation, he paid his visit in character,—with a jest. He arrived 
in acart, standing on a pile of Paduan earth, and when the officers 
came to arrest him by order of the marquis, he pleaded his fect were 
not upon Ferrara ground.” This objection was instantly overruled by 
dragging him down from the cart upon the actual territory. The 
officers then conducted him to prison, informed him he had not an hour 
to live, and that there was no hope of mercy. Immediately a confessor 
appeared to prepare him tor death, and Gonnella was led forth into the 
public square for execution. 

Though the Marquis was convinced his jester had acted entire) 
from the kindness of his he ‘art, and though le felt grateful towards him 
for the cure he had effected, yet he accede d to the sentence of banish- 
ment passed by his council, partly to uphold the inviolability of 4 
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* This witty evasion has, under similar circumstances, been followed, and with 
better success, by Quevedo, Lord Rochester, and at least one more,—a Frencli- 
mian, whose name we forget 
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sovereigh’s person among his subjects, but chiefly to fighten Gonnelia 
by way of ret taliation for the panic he hinself hi id endure d. As soon 
as he heard his favourite had returned, this childish desire to retaliate 
caused him to issue orders for his immediate death, with secret. in- 
structions to the executioner, which were carried into effect in the 
following manner. When the poor fellow laid his neck upon the 
block, expecting the stroke of the axe, a buckct of water was dashed 
upon his head. The people, who had gathered in the square to witness 
the execution, could not restrain their sighs and tears, for every one 
loved Gonnella; but when they saw his punishment Was no more than 
a dash of cold water, they gave vent to the Joudest shouts of joy and 
laughter. Soon these shouts subsided into the dreary silence of grief, 
_fear had done its worst,—he was dead! 

We are told the marquis for a long time suffered the deepest sorrow 
at his loss, accusing himself bitterly. He ordered a pompous funeral, 


and the body was conducted to the erave attended by all the clergy of 


Ferrara; nor was any circumstance omitted that coul evinee his re- 
spect for the memory of Gonnella. 


EGERIA'S GROTTO. 


A sicver Fountain with a changeful shade 
Of interwoven leaves and blossoms inade ; 
The leaves that turn’d the light to emerald green, 
While colour’d buds like rainbows shone between : 
And on the southern bank, as if beset 
With ocean pearls, grew the white violet ; 
Above there stood a graceful orange-tree, 
Where Spring and Summer dwelt in amity, 
And shared the boughs between them,—one with floweis 
Its silver oflering to the sunshine hours ; 
The other with its fruit, like Indian gold, 
Or those bright apples the last lover roll’d 
In Atalanta’s path and won the day— 
Alas! how often gold has led astray! 
The shadow of old chestnut trees was round— 
They were the guardians of the hallow’d ground ; 
The hunter in his chase had past it by, 
So closely was it screen’d from curious eye. 

On the bank opposite to that, where strew’d 
Sigh’d the pale violets’ sweet multitude, 
There was a little Grotto, and like stars 
The roof was set with crystal and with spars 
Trembling in light ;—it needed much their aid, 
For at the entrance the dark branches play'd 
Of a lone cypress, and the summer-day 
Was changed to twilight as it made its way. 
It is Egeria’s Grotto. Her bright hair 
Has left its odour on the fra; grant air; 
The echo of her step is lingering still 
In the low music of the lute-toned rill ; 
And here the flowers are beautiful and young 
As when beneath her ivory feet they sprung. 

Ay, this made Love delicious as a dream, 
Save that it was too constant but to seem— 
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Lis Pendication of Authors 


No lite lo lire, yone alinost Sao as See 
Known but by bhappine ss, that ait had beea— 
A shade, but such a shade as rainbows cast 
Lipou the clouds, in its first beauty past— 

\ mystery, such mystery as the breath 


loirking in summer sweetness on a wreath, 

Which we would but enjoy, bat not explore, 

‘Too blest in the pleased sense to desire more, 

\nd thus if Love would last, thus must it be— 

A wish, a vision, and a fanta ste. a 


A VINDICATION OF AUTHORS FROM THE VULGAR CHARGE 
OF POVERTY. 

“Mais que tous les dyables,’’ dist Panurge, ‘sont faict les paoures dyables 

Ne sont ilz assez meshaignez les paoures dyables?) Ne sont ilz assez enfume et 


perfumez de misere, les paoures haires 2? Jen suys fort scandalize.”— Je,” dis 
frere Jan, ** ne men soucie dung bouton. Hz mesdisent de tout le monde © si tou 
le monde mesdict deulx, ie ny preteudz nul interest.”’—RABELAIS. 


Arpiyinc the words to authors, which the veracious historian of th 
authentic Gargantua, and the no less authentic Pantagruel, makes 
Panurge apply to certain orders of monks, we are quite disposed to 
agree with him that they are sufficiently ‘me anangi z” by the critics, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, and sufticie ntly ‘enfumez et perfumez™ 
with the notices laud: wory or vituper: ative of Js brethren, to escap: 
the general contempt which is always involved in the charge of poverty, 
Even if we should not exactly grant poets and prosers (as my may be 
styled xa’ éLoyyv) to be, as the learned Panurge saith, les deus 
hemispheres par la gyrognomonieque Pilcher I desquelz, 
comme par deux filopendoles ceeliuages, tout lantonomatice que magra- 
bolisme homocentricalement se tremousse,”"—we are still of opinion 
that these two classes of the irritable race are sufficiently important to 
deserve a defence at our hands from a charge which they do not merit: 
and so far from agreeing in the scornful indifference about their fate. 
avowed by Friar John, we feel an interest about them almost equal to 
that which would be felt by one of their own number: though we must 
confess there is much truth in what that pious person says with: re gard 
to their practice of abusing all the world, wherefore (he adds) it is quite 
natural that all the world should abuse them. 

It is not very difficult to see from what arose the vulgar opinion ot! 
the poverty of authors. Bad authors have been always poor—as It Is 
quite fair that they should be: upon the same principle that bad pain- 
ters, or bad architects, or bad boot- makers, or bad carpenters, or had 
any things, have been and always must be poor: for the rule applies 
equally to tables and tragedies, sermons and shoes. Bad writers hav 
always existed in a much ereater number than good: and their works 
being most deservedly ne ‘clected, or as deserve ‘ly ridiculed, they com- 
plained very loudly and very absurdly—they were unfit for writing, 
therefore the 'y refused to turn bricklay ers—the vy lived in pove rty, and 
died in want, because they persisted in writing books which n nobod} 
would read; and the worse writers they were, the more of cours they 
cried out about the injustice with which they were treated, } the 
poverty to which they were condemned. Mr. D’Israeli has composee 
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two corpulent volumes about their ‘* Calamities,’ to which we shall 

resently recur—and the history must be allowed to be sufliciently me- 
lancholy—though any reader of that diligent compiler’s ‘‘ Calamities of 
Authors” cannot fail to be convinced, that all the miseries of all these 
gentlemen arose from their having mistaken their vocation—that they 
were either utterly bad writers, or prodigal persons who would have 
ruined themselves under any circumstances—and that a history of the 
calamities of incapable tailors, or inept shoemakers, may be made up 
by some one belonging to these classes of operatives, which shall con- 
tain as pathetic pictures of the public neglect or condemnation of their 
works, as Mr. D'Israeli has assembled in his collection of calamities. 

The wits and satirists of the age in which these bad writers lived, 
(for their misery, like their existence, was always forgotten in the next) 
found their poverty an excellent subject for mirth and ridicule; and 
extending it to the whole tribe of authors, they consecrated to their use 
for ever— 

" want, the garret, and the jail.” 





To say nothing of the Greeks, Horace, Martial, Chaucer, Ariosto, 
Cervantes, Spenser, Shakspeare, Butler, Milton, Moli¢re, Dryden, 
Boileau, Prior, Swift, Congreve, Addison, Le Sage, Pope, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, Voltaire, Johnson, Vielding, Smollett, Rousseau,—comic 
writers, poets, €pigrammatists, satirists, novelists, wits—all have 
joined in representing authors as poor, for the sake of the jests that 
have since set many a tablein a roar. But let our readers recur to our 
list, and they will see that the names of those who have thus held up 
authors to ridicule are the most successful whom the Muse has “ ad- 
mitted of her crew,” that they are among the most eminent names in 
ancient and modern literature; that they all lived in comfort, and 
some even in opulence ; that those who were not rich, were poor from 
causes totally independent of their literary vocation: and let it be re- 
membered that no complaint has ever been made in prose or rhyme by 
any author, of the general poverty of his tribe, except for the sake of 
pointing a jest, or heightening a picture. 

We might easily be iong and dull upon this theme, but we refrain. 
We have said enough to introduce our proofs of the comfort or afflu- 
ence in which authors have lived since the earliest days of authorship : 
and we beg here to premise, that we shall consider the profits arising 
to authors from places or pensions obtained on account of their works, 
as the legitimate profits of their writings. 

— We trust our readers will excuse us for omitting all investigation 
into the private circumstances of Hermes ‘Trismegistus, the inventor of 
the Egyptian Statutes at Large; of Cadmus, the inventor of the Greck 
letters, and consequently the cause of the introduction of birch into 
English schools; of Amphion, Orpheus, and other great poets of 
those days; and even of Zoroaster, the hero of many a novel and 
some pantomimes. We say, we trust our readers will pardon us for 
omitting all notice of these gentlemen, seeing that we write this article 
ina country town in France, where we have access to few books of any 
kind, and to none at all regarding their works or auto-biography. 
Uhe most fastidious admirer of antiquity, we are persuaded, will be satis- 
fied with such a respectable age as that of Hesiod and Homer, which 
Febh—vo.. xvi. NO.LXI,. N 
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carries us back ten centuries before the birth of Christ ; and in taking 
this for our point of starting, we think we may fairly be allowed to 
have complicd with the judicious advice given by the Giant Moulineay 
to Count Hamilton’s historiographical ram, to “ begin with the be- 
inning.” 

The father of Hesiod, it is quite clear, left behind him an estate: 
this was to have been divided between the poet and lis’ brother Per- 
ses: the latter corrupted the judges and defrauded him, yet, notwith- 
standing this, he tells us in various passages of his poems that he was 
not only above want, but capable of assisting others. The name of 
Homer has passed intoa proverb of poverty, yet Thestorides made a vast 
fortune by reciting the poems of Homer as hie own. Homer was indeed 
a mendicant tor some time, but this was only while he was regarded as 
an impostor, pretending to be the author of poems which he did not 
compose. His subsequent effusions, however, disclosed the true au- 
thor of the Iliad; and he died in happiness, affluence, and honour. 

Passing over the intervening centuries, in whick no very eminent 
names of authors appear, we arrive at the fifth and sixth B.C. Anacreon, 
according to Madame Dacier, was related to Solon, and was conse- 
quently allied to the Codridz, the noblest family in Athens. Few 
events of his life are known, but this fact is enough to prove that he 
could not atall events have been poor. We know, however, that he was 
the friend of kings—of Polyerates and Hipparchus: it is pretty clear 
from his poems that he lived in luxury, which poor authors seldom do: 
and his death was caused by swallowing a grape-stone in drinking 
some new wine. Pindar was not noble like Anacreon ; he was even oi 
low origin: but this did not prevent him trom being courte ‘d by princes, 
and honoured like a deity in his lifetime. Even the priestess of Delphi 
ordained him a share of the offerings to the god; statues were erected 
in honour of him during his life by his patron HMiero of Syracuse ; and 
he died in a public theatre, which would seem to argue that his lite 
was not particularly unhappy. The brother of Eischylus commanded 
a squadron of ships at the battle of Salamis, the poet himselt’ was 
largely patronised by Hero of Syracuse; his funeral was splendid. 
and plays were performed at his tomb in honour of his memory. Of 
the condition of Sophocles, little is known; but he must have been 
leit in easy circumstances by his father, since the latter, according to 
Athenaus, was rich enough to afford the vast expence of educating his 
son in all the polite accomplishments of his polite country: he was 
taught music and dancing by Lampros, and poetry by schylus. He 
filled some of f the highest offices in the state ; and Strabo mentions him 
as accompanying Pericles in his expedition to conquer the rebel Sa 
mians. Tlerodotus certainly had the means of travelling during a great 
portion of his lite; and he must have been no inconsiderab' @ person, 
since his influence contributed mainly to the expulsion of the tyrant 
Lygdamis. Euripides was of noble descent, and prime minister to 
Archelaus ot Macedon. Thueydides was of the royal blood ot the 
Thracian kings; he had a high command in the army, and joined to 
his own ailluence many rich mines of gold which he acquired by 
marriage. Piato was descended on the paternal side from Codrus, 
the maternal from Solon; and though it does not appear that he was 
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very wealthy, it is certain that he lived delightfully in the elegant re- 
treat purchased with his own drachmas— 





the olive-grove of Academe, 
His sweet retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trilled her thick warbled notes the summer long. 


Paradise Regained. 


There he lived, the unambitious friend and counsellor of kings, amidst 
his statues, his temples, and his cypresses,—and reposing by the 
whispering and haunted stream which flowed through them, he medi- 
tated the peace on earth and happiness to men, which he afterwards 
taught in the language of the gods, whose eloquence he was said by his 
panegyrists to have stolen. 

Descending to the fourth century B. C. we come to Aristophanes ; 
but of his circumstances we know nothing. Even if it were proved, 
however, that they were indifferent, we should not be justified in making 
him an exception ; for his whole life was one long and self-sought war 
with powerful living adversaries, and therefore could not be very 
happy. Aristotle, after the death of his friend Plato, visited Hermias, 
king of the Atarnenses : on the fall of the latter, he erected a statue to 
him, and afterwards married his sister Pythias. He was moreover, as 
every one knows, the master and the friend of Alexander the Great. 
Menander was probably rich, trom the fact of his adoration of the ex- 
pensive Glycera: he alludes also frequently to his own habits of 
luxurious dress. ‘The kings of Egypt and Macedon so highly honoured 
and esteemed him, that they sent ambassadors to invite, and fleets to 
convey him to their courts. Xenophon was of high rank—a commander 
inthe army, and the favourite of Cyrus: and the father of Demos- 
thenes, we know, left him enough of property to make it worth his while 
to plead for its recovery from the hands of iniquitous guardians. What 
a fortune would amount to, that should render such a proceeding in a 
Court of Equity at the present day at all judicious, our readers inay 
ascertain by the aid of a very powerful calculus. 

In the third and second centuries we have Theocritus, who was pa- 
tronized by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and lived at his court: Plautus, a 
slave, who, after gaining a great deal of money by his plays, lost it in 
commercial speculations; and, lastly, Terence, who, though a slavy, 
rose to be the intimate friend of Scipio and Leelius, and whose wealth, 
gained by his comedies, enabled him to marry his daughter to a Roman 
noble. He received 3000 sesterces for one performance of “ The 
Eunuch” alone ; and as it was usual to pay the author of a play each 
time it was performed, the sums which Terence received must have 
been enormous. He left a splendid house and gardens. 

The first century B.C., and the first after, present us with a long list 
ofnoble and opulent authors. Of the life of Lucretius few particulars 
are known; but he certainly belonged to the equestrian order, and he 
is believed to have committed suicide through madness, the conse- 
quence of a love-philtre—a dose seldom administered to the poor. 
Cicero was of a noble fannly ; he was successive ly quimstor, pretor, 
and consul, and might have been a fourth party in che government formed 
by Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus. His wealth must have becn great ; 
lor he gave for his house on the Palatine alone a sum execeding 
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30,000. sterling. ‘The father of Catullus was the friend of Julius 
Ceepsar: Catullus himselt’ was praetor, and afterwards covernor of 
Bithynta: and his mistress, Lesbia, was the sister of the noble and rich 
Clodius, the enemy of Cicero. Virgil inherited a patrimony trom his 
father at Mantua; was enriched by Augustus, and received a su 
equivalent to 2000/, sterling for Its verses about Marcellus alone. 
Tibullus was the son of a knight, and a man of fortune, Propertiag 
was also noble, and possessed of a considerable estate; he was the 
friend of Miaecenas and Gallus. Hlorace was, to be sure, the son of 4 
freedinan; but that treedman was a tax-gatherer; and it is almost 
needless to say, rich. This father’s estate was, for some reason or no 
reason, conliscated by the government, but restored to Horace by 
Augustus. The CTHperor offered him the office of private SCCTE tary; 
but he refused all court honours. Ovid was the younger son of a 
Roman noble: and, en the death of his elder brother, inherited ius tor. 
tune. Livy was of an illustrious and wealthy family, which had given 
MANY consuls to Rome. Seneea, the tutor of Nero, Was (nestor 
preetor, and consul. This houses, gardens, and walks, were the most 
nagnifieent in Rome: and he had received of the pablic money more 
than two millions and a haltstering in about four years. Persius was 
opuleat, and bequeathed a larve fortune to his friend Cornutus. — P| ny 
the Eider arrived at the Ingh diguity of augur ; Pri Was procurator, 
or treasurer to Tiberius, and was offered tor paré of his MSS. 100,000 
sesterces.  Juvenal’s tather was a freedman-—a class generally rich at 
Rome. Tle at all events gave lis son a hb te and learned edneation 
Pliny the younger was augur, consul, proconsul of Bithyaia, a d the 
friend of Traian. Martial was ennobled by Domitian, and martied a 
wife so rich, that (to use his own words) “she made him a hind of 
monareh.””  Quinctilan was paid hberally out of the public treasury 
for teaching oratory under Galba; he was patronized by Do nitian 
became consul, and died rich. Tacitus was the son-in-law of \uricola, 
and patromzed by Vespasian, Titus. and Domitian. Tt may be interred 
that his family was wealthy and powerful, from the taet that M. 
Claudius ‘Tacitus, who was created EI ‘titi in A.D. 275. was de- 
scended from lim. Vhe father of Lucan, a Roman knieht, was 
brother to Scneca, one of the wealthiest men Sn Rome. Lucan biased 
was opulent, and tilled the oilices of quaestor and augur. 

The second, third, tourth, fitth, sixth, and seventh centuries atte 
Christ do not pen us with many names: we shall therefore class 
them all in one paragraph which will bring us down to modern authors. 

Plutarch was ofan old family; his lectures were highly popul ir with 
the Roman nobility, and he was the friend of ‘Trajan. Apul ius was a 
successtul lawyer, and married a very rich widow. ~~ Longinus was 
tutor to the children of Zenobia. Mahomet was related to the heads 
of one of the noblest and wealthiest of the Srab tribes, and he himselt 
was as Wealthy as he was successful. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries we. shal! 
gather, like the last, under a single head. 


Dante was dese nded maa one of the greatest families in Florence. 
and held a distinguished place at his native city. It is true that the 
political events of his time, in which he mingle d, occasioned his exil 
and poverty; but he died in a palace. Petrarch was the son of 
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wealthy Itahan notary. Tle was the triend of the Colonnas, and re- 
sided in their palaces ; and was fanuliar with kings, emperors, and pon- 
titls. Boccaccio was the son of a Florentine merchant, when merchants 
were princes: he inhertted property from his father, and was beloved 
py the daughter of the King (Robert) who was his patron, Chance 
according to Leland, was of noble origin ; he was appotited ambassador 
to Genoa by Edward TH. and: possessed 1000/. a-year-—an enormous 
income for that period, 

We have nowarrived at the fifteenth century. Pulet was the inuimate 
and jocular friend of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Sannazaro was patro- 
nized by Frederick, son of the king of Naples, from whom he received a 
fension.and the beautiful country-house of Mergellina : he was courted 
by all the great of his time, and enjoyed the friendship of two popes. 
Marot lived among princes, Erasmus was not rich ; but then he never 
lived long in one place, and always expensive, ty and) luxuriously. 
Macchiavelli was sceretary to the Florentine re public. Bojardo was a 
man of laree Posse ssions, and Count of Seandiano.  Ariosto was of a 
noble family; was patrenised by the Este family, and by Leo X. and 
he must have had some pretensions to wealth and influence, since he 
expected a cardinal’s hat. Guieciardini was ot a noble Florentine 
family, the chief counsellor in Florence, married the daughter of the 
most distinguished person there, and was created governor of Bologna 
by the pope. Rabelais lived a joyous and luxurions life, both as a 
Benedictine monk, and as curé - Meudon. 

We are rapidly approaching more familiar names, for we are now 
arrived at the sixteenth century. Buchanan is the first. Though 
tutor to a prince and to the most interesting and seductive of queens, 
we fear his temper and his tastes were too much like those of rasmus 
to allow us to class him with the rich in our catalogue. Tle was, 
moreover, addicted to personalities and to quarrels, which made 
him dishiked in his own country, and caused bim to be persecuted 
in others. ‘The name which comes next in our catalogue has passed 
ito. a proverb of poverty—but unjustly. The misfortunes ot Ca- 
moens arose from causes altogether independent of his literary pursuits, 
It he met with misfortunes, his poetical genius, so far trom being 
the cause of them, tended to alleviate their bitterness, and gained him 
honour, friends, and (at one time) riches. Montaigne was a coun- 
try gentleman of fortune. ‘Tasso was courted and happy up to the 
period of his msanity-—tor he was undoubtedly insane. Cervantes 
was chamberlain to one Cardinal, pensioned by another, and patro- 
nized by a vice roy: and his * Don Quixote” was so popular that 
12,000 copies of the first part were sold before the second was printed. 
Sydney was a candidate for the crown of Poland. Spenser had fitty 
pounds a year as poet-laureat, (no inconsiderable sum im those 
days,) he was sheriff of Cork, with 5000 acres of land; and was 
patronized by Elizabeth, Lord Essex, and the noble family to which be 
belonged. De Thou oil Sully were statesmen. Bacon was lord chan- 
cellor of England, and enormously rich. Lope de Vega was a knight 
of Malta, and held a rich office under Urban VIII. Calderon de la 
Barca was first a knight of St. lago, and afterwards a fat and comfort- 
able canon of Toledo. To return to our own anthors—Shakspeare 
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made a fortune, and died the richest man in Stratford-upon- Avon, 
Jonson gained prodigious sums by his plays, though his extravagant 
and careless life made him always poor. Little is known of the pri- 
vate lives of Beaumont and Fletcher; but we know that Beaumont's 
father was a judge, and F'letcher’s a bishop. Grotius was a wealthy 
lawyer and statesman: Selden a member of parliament. Of Mas. 
singer we know nothing but that his plays were popular. Of Ford 
we know almost as little; but at all events, he was the son of a justice 
of the peace. Butler’s misfortunes were owing to the times, and the cha- 
racter of the reigning monarch ; and 3000/, w ere ordered to be paid to the 
Author of * Hludidras,” though he never received the money. Hobbes 
lived in easy circumstances at Chatsworth. Even after Charles with- 
drew his patronage from him, he was visited in his old age by the 
most illustrious men of his time, and by princes and ambassadors. 
Sir ‘Thomas Brown was a wealthy physician. Waller was rich, a mem- 
ber of parliament, and a favourite at court. Corneille was not only the 
most successful author of his day, but he was pensioned by Richelieu, 
Milton left behind him 1500/.; but even if it could be shown that he 
was poor, his persecutions on political accounts, and the fanaticism of 
the times, would account for his poverty. Cowley lived im elegant re- 
tirement, and his poetry was eminently successful. Moliere was poor, 
till he made a fortune by his plays. La Fontaine was a gentleman, 
and married a rich wife. Jeremy Taylor was a bishop. Dryden was 
a person of old family, and he gained by his writings, at least 500/. 
a year; equal to 1500/. at the present day. Boileau gained an ample 
pension by his writings—so did Racine. Bayle’s works caused him 
twice to be chosen professor of philosophy. Fenelon was a rich arch- 
bishop. Prior was an ambassador. Swift died rich--so did Con- 
greve, Addison, Gay, and Pope. Le Sage was the most popular 
of novel-writers, and an eminently successful dramatist. = When 
Steele lost the patent of his theatre, he computed the loss at ten 
thousand pounds. Marivaux was one of the most successful of authors. 
Arbuthnot was the court physician. Vanbrugh was poor, but this 
wus in spite of his success as an author and architect, and his enjoy- 
ment of some of the most lucrative situations under the crown. — Rich- 
ardson died as rich as a Jew—so did Voltaire. 

We now arrive at the eighteenth century. Thomson, in spite of his 
indolence, obtained several lucrative situations under government, in 
consequence of his works. Dr. Johnson got a pension, and might 
have become rich by means of his writings, had he not been the most 
indolent of authors. Franklin raised himself by his literary talents. 
Fielding’s profuse extravagance swallowed up the profits of his suc- 
cesses as an author; but he died a justice of the peace. Linnaeus had 

a grant of land conferred on him for his discoveries, and he was en- 
robled by the King of Sweden. Hume had nothing, till his works 
procured him 1000/. a year. Rousseau’s name is not worth mentioning 
here; his miseries and poverty were voluntary. Grimm and Diderot 
received large pensions for their literary merits. Sterne passed his life 
in painting, tiddling, and shooting,—occupations not at all indicative of 
poverty. Garric ‘k, who died very rich, made his fortune as an author 
and actor. Smollett received large sums for all his works. Goldsmith 
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was in the last stage of poverty, till his writings raised him to inde- 
pendence. Burke was a statesman. Cowper received vast sums for 
his works—so did Gibbon: yet Cowper had a private fortune, and 
Gibbon had held lucrative situations under the crown. Chatterton, 
indeed, died poor, but he had employment from his literary patrons as 
long as he chose to accept it. Burns was poor, not in consequence of 
being an author, but in spite of it. Schiller, Goethe, and Werner, 
were all enriched or ennobled by their poetry. 

Here we close our catalogue ; for we do not venture to quote in- 
stances from the writers of our own times. But it may be stated in 
general, and hundreds of instances will occur to the memory of every 
one, that there is scarcely one eminent individual of the present day 
who docs not owe his riches, or rise, or distinctions, in some way to 
literature. Let our readers refer to the list we have given above, and 
they will see that scarcely one great or even second-rate name in lite- 
rature has been omitted, and that on not one can the reproach of po- 
verty i consequence of authorship, fall: while it will be uniformly seen 
that literary merit has been always of advantage to those who were 
unfortunate from other causes. We have carefully looked over Mr. 
D'Israeli’s ‘*Calamities of Authors,” and have found, without one ex- 
ception, either that the authors who suffered the calamities in question, 
were bad authors—persons who were not in their ‘ vocation”’—in- 
truders without the wedding garment—who of course deserved to suffer 
for their want of due qualitications—or that the “calamities” alluded 
to consisted in a little gentle castigation in reviews—ridicule in popular 
novels—or the infliction of a satirical couplet. Verily these be great 
“calamities,” Mr. D’Israeli! 

“Tt is not in our bond” to show, that not only good authors have 
never been poor, but that they have been, frequently, persons of 
noble or distinguished families, people of title, and even of Royal blood. 
We shall, nevertheless, refer our readers to the brief notices of au- 
thors which have been already given, to show that authors have in 
general been gentlemen; and that the Greek and Roman writers were 
generally noble or royal; but we have not room for a list of our own 
royal or noble authors. Walpole’s work under that title, will furnish 
them with a list of more than one hundred and fifty literary names 
which have been illustrated by high birth; and if the catalogue were 
continued down to our own days, the proportion would be increased 
rather than diminished. 
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Sortes Virgitiane. 
‘“* My Essay on Roads,” quoth MacAdam, “ lies there, 
Result of a life’s lucubration : 
But does not the title-page look rather bare? 


I long for a Latin quotation !” 


A Delphin edition of Virgil stood nigh, 
To second his classic desire : 
Where the road-maker hit on the shepher«’s reply— 
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“© Miror magis”—‘‘ I rather add mire! 
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* The circumstance here related is correct. The prisoner was an officer name! 
St. Leger, a Calvinist. By his imprisonment he escaped the day of St. Bartholo- 
The dog was a greyhound. 
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THE CAPTIVE’S FRIEN D.* 


‘ue sun in fresh and dewy hour 

Shone bright upon Vincennes’ tall tower, 
Over forest, aa meadow, and glittering tree, 
Over all that was lovely and all that was free ; 
But it lit not the captive lingering there 
Hopeless of succour from justice or prayer, 
Mid a stillness withering up all that be 

Into mute sepulchral apathy. 

The massy walls were for ever made, 

And within was a dim eternal shade. 

When the sun’s noon crested the blazing sky, 
Not one rich beam met the captive’s eye, 
And day came and went with the self-same light— 
Oh, slavery is rayless as black midnight! 

In vain may the loveliest season reign 

On mountain and forest, over river and plain ; 
To the captive itis but a by-gone name, 

A shade of the past, ora perish’d dream— 

A fair lovely dream long gone and over, 

Of the smile of a dead maid on ner lover, 
Waking his memory to sharper distress 

At his past bereavement and loneliness. 


The sun shone on Vincennes’ tall tower 
At the resplendent morning hour; 
There was a soul-sick prisoner there, 
By all the world forgot, 
No human accent cheer’d his ear, 
He lived as he were not, 
A man left with his fate to strive 
Entomb'd, encoflin’d, yet alive. 
His gaoler’s step the only sound 
That broke the horrid stillness round, 
When bars undrawn, with scanty meal, 
The noonday hours his steps reveal ; 
But not a whisper left his tongue 
The captive’s soul to cheer ; 
The captive had not heard a voice, 
It seem’d “twere many a year ; 
And when the gaoler’s steps recede, 
And die in the long vaults away, 
He felt as though their echo sat 
A rack to sharpen cruelty : 
Long hours must pass in lonely pain 
Ere + shall glance at man again. 
Till then must silence round him cling, 
A silence almost changed to fear, 
Black as the night-air’s raven wing 
Ere stars begin their bright career— 
An anchorite worshipping despair, 
One might have thought that captive there. 
A massy grate his window crost, 
Its wall so thick the light was lost; 
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The Captive’s Friend. 


A ray that colour’d in one hue 
‘The dungeon’s space, came dimly through, 
Nor show’d the roof, nor reach’d the floor, 
*Twas a dull twilight, and no more : 
It open’d near the earth, where grew 
Nettles and tall weeds, thick and rank, 
Hard by the moat of stagnant view 
‘That nursed them from its vapours dank : 
The captive, when storms chanced to blow, 
Could hear them rustle to and fro. 
One morn he heard in the recess 
A moan, a whine of feebleness, 
Without his bars, and could not guess 
W hat gave a sound so strange ; 
Since well he knew no friend or foe 
On that bann’d spot might range— 
He mark’d a shadow come and go, 
And the light’s depth to change. 
He spoke—again he heard the ery— 
It was not of humanity ; 
He to his grating went—Oh! no, 
It was not man that linger’d near ; 
Man rarely seeks out man in woe ; 
Enough for man, should woe appear, 
To profler heartless words, and fly, 
And leave the wretch to destiny. 
It was a creature truer far 
Stood now without the window’s bar, 
One friendly not with fortune’s tide, 
Whose friendship evil might divide— 
But nobler in attachment he 
Clung closer in adversity. 
It was a faithful dog that long 
Had search’d each wonted place, 
Of recreation, business, chace, 
Where he had toil’d or ranged along 
In gambol or in race, 
By one whom he had loved so well ; 
Days, weeks, he’d haunted street and dell, 
His master still invisible. 
Mysterious instinct led him now 
Vhere the long lost was found, 
He piteous on his master’s brow 
Gazed, whined, then look’d around, 
Flew back, leap’d joyous, came once more, 
Restless and joyful as before, 
And, though the cruel grate was strong, 
And entrance barr’d, he linger’d long. 


Morn dawn’d and went, and years roll’d past, 
And summer’s heat and winter’s blast, 
Of each successive sun ; 
Still daily came that faithful brute, 
His friendship never, never mute 
Scem’d to have just begun ; 
His eye upon his master brighten'd, 
The master’s soul his presence lighten’d ; 
When the world had his doom er 
Nor thought nor cared about his lot, 
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He found a comforter more true 
Than e’er among his kind he knew. 
He felt his cruel doom more light, 
The thought of morning wiled the night— 
Ile hoped to greet his dog, and find 
Earth had for him one bosom kind 
’Mid God’s creation ; and be drew 
From this a measure of delight, 
That warded many a misery new, 
i erhaps even madness or despair— 
‘Those shoals that wreck the soul, yet keep 
Beyond the reach of hope and prayer 
The shell of life to waste and w cep— 
How small a plank will sometimes save 
‘The wretch that struggles with the wave ! 
‘Twelve times the summer sun had shone 
Upon that massy tower of stone,— 
And wet or dry, or ice or snow, 
The dog was at the bars below :— 
Diurnally at morning hour, 
He came as close as ‘he had ower 
‘To his loved master ; stay’d his time, 
Then left him (ull the next day’s prime) 
Before high noon, and growing old 
His friends ship’s duty grew not cold. 
\t length the bars and bolts were reft, 
1 he captive his dim prison left, 
And ce lasp’d his faithful dog again, 
And join’d the busy scenes of mnen— 
Like a stone ’mid the desert hurl’ d, 
A hermit in the peopled world, 
For there no friend he ever found— 
He had one in his dungeon’s round! 


NOT AT HOME. 


‘(Mi par d’essere in Londra, dove il nome 
Vi chiede il servitor, poimNot at Home.” 
It Poeta de Teatro. 


Certain pettifogging strainers at gnats and bolters of camels—men 
with just morality enough to be offended at all sins but their own, and 
just sufficient religion to hate their neighbour very cordially—are apt 
to be much scandalized at that custom: iry white lie, to which servants 
are compelled to condescend, in denying their masters to an unwelcome 
visitor. I shall not pause to justify this practice against the imputa- 
tion of such quibblers and quiddity- -mongers, who “indeed seem,” and 
have not that within “ which passes ‘show ;” but I could wish that honest, 
benevolent Robert Owen of Lanark were not run away with by such 
whimsies as mistaking “ your humble servant” at the bottom of a ‘letter, 
or a footman’s “ not at home,” for offences against candour. According 
to his notion, men should speak out all they think ; and a pretty piece 
of work poor human nature would make of it, shivering in this primi- 
tive nakedness. Mighty agreeable it would be, when you knocked at 
a friend’s door, for the surly porter to tell you, ‘ Yes, to be sure, my 
lord zs at home, but he does not care to be troubled with your ten- 
times-repeated jokes ;” or, ‘ My lady is not gone into the country, and 
has only—got a new lover ;” or, “ Sir John has bought a seat in a cer 
tain assembly, and docs not choose to be harassed with the useless 
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visits of duns ; and you and your bill may go to the devil together.” 
It ever there was a case, it is this, in which— 
“The pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat,” 
and it may fairly be mooted, whether the visitor is not as thoroughly 
satisfied with a dispensation from the toil of his visit, as the visited 
can for his life be in the undisturbed enjoyment of his retirement. 
Upon the broad principle of utility, then, I take my stand ; and on that 
ground [ would ask the said Robert Owen, whether every man’s house 
isnot by law*, and ought not of right to be, his castle? He, whe 
would have every thing else in common, allows to each family its sepa- 
rate chamber in the parallelogram, and would insure it from unwelcome 
intrusion. But, whatever my friend Owen may think of it, I am sure 
there are few of my readers, to whom the point is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and who do not congratulate themselves, with Lord Chatham, 
that the poorest man’s cabin is secure from violation; that though 
“the winds of heaven may penetrate, the rain may enter it, yet the king 
cannot.” Now surely it is most unreasonable to suppose that this 
blessed sanctuary, which even the “ Dias aqua potestas” is obliged to 
respect, ought to be penetrable to every common-place bore, who 
chooses to make his unseasonable attacks on it; or that an inquisitorial 
“Ts your master at home ?” should be permitted to have the effect of a 
star-chamber process, and break down all the barriers of liberty and 
property. A badger will bite the nose of any ammal that enters its 
den,—a snail will retreat to its innermost chamber from intrusion,— 
and an oyster, the dullest of all dull dogs, has the privilege of closing 
its valves against external annoyance. ‘* Not at home,” then, is an in- 
defeasible right; and to quarrel with the formula, by which it is 
asserted, hecause it is what the lawyers call “a fiction,” is as unreason- 
able as it would be to refuse the benefit of a charter, because it may 
happen to be written in bad Latin. Of all the advantages which a 
great city enjoys over the country, this privilege of being denied is the 
greatest. In the country, where a man ts obliged to know every body 
whom chance has made his neighbour, tor no better reason than be- 
cause he lives within a calling distance, where propinquity indeed is 
the sole bond of friendship, and a vulgar, half-bred squire must be 
preferred to the most desirable companion in the world, whenever he 
chances to be more get-at-able, the power of being ‘* Not at home” 
would have been most desirable; yet in the country, the thing is quite 
out of the question. The intruder sees you walking in your shrubbery, 
rides before your windows open to the lawn, or catches you superin- 
tending workmen, or overlooking your farm. ‘There is no escape. Nay, 
should you even have the good luck to keep out of sight, your butler 
cannot turn away the horses that have come so far, unrested ; he must 
offer the visitor refreshments ; and you are confined in your hiding- 
place, and reduced to the repetition of St. Ernulphus’s anathema, 
against the whole race of morning-callers, as long as the self-invited 
guest chooses to keep possession of your house. ‘To a man of any 
activity of mind, occupation, or even natural taste, a morning visit in 
the country is the ne plus ultra of insipidity and mawkishness: the 
men all bored to death at being dragged into the scrape, and the 
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* Excepting only inthe case of the Exciseman, and one or two more. 
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women sad and silent, like so many Dalat Lamas, wrapped up im hy 
contemplation of their own grandeur and finery, or perhaps chatte ring 
like magpies, to make amends for a week’s silence at home; while the 
whole conversation runs upon parish business or scandal, marriages or 
commitment i” 4 xeetl nt discours¢ 3” or bad conduet, Miss A's love rs 
and Mr. b's lawsuits, hares, partridges, and illegitimate little ONS, thr 
overweening pretensions of this upstart to a seat on the grand jury, Or 
the confidence of that would-be-lady, in assuming: prec dence in th 
ball-room. Bad and detestable as this is for a country gentleman— 
himself ‘'a native, and to the manner born,’—the case is ten times 
worse, for the casual inmate of a country-house, to whom all these in- 
teresting particulars are wholly unintelligible; and who, perhaps, 
escaping trom the wearisomeness of aruticial lite in a great city, wishes 
to enjoy nature, undisturbed, and in quiet. Country society is, at best, 
ever on stilts; and formality, morgue, and ostentation are the current 
coin which passes among rival landholders; but when a Londoner, on 
not possessed of the dirty acres, ventures among them, he will soon be 
taught that a fund-holder, or a capitalist, is held as nothing by the 
lords of the soil, who measure virtue, talent, and respectability with 
the land-surveyor’s chain, and in their whole deportment and. inter- 
course with the world, seem eternally to ery, like the French king, 
DT ctat c'est nous.” 

Je Vartoujours dit,” says J. J. Rousseau, 
pouissance ne se decrit pas 3" and T never telt the truth of the axiom more 
than now, when [ would describe the joys of ** Not at home.” Who is 
there that has not experienced the delight of hearing a threatening in- 
truder depart unsatisfied from the door, while, with loosely-slippered 
feet toasting on the fender, he has himself continued, uninterrupted, 
the thread of a well-written novel? Not longer ago than last week | 
was brought all the way out of Ireland, where | was in close commu- 
nion with poor Mary Grace, the heroine of the powerfully written 
* Tales of the O'Hara family,” because my stupid servant chose to 
admit the most notorious professor of boring in the whole town, against 
whom I had given the strictest positive general orders. But I was 
even with the rascal, and sent him about his business the next morning. 
Oh! it is so provoking when one has made up one’s ind to enjoyment, 
and arranged every thing for spending an evening comfortably, to 
have the little scheme of domestic happiness overthrown by any vil- 
lainous intruder, who is determined “ to bestow all his tediousness upon 
you.” Tsay nothing of the convenience of * Not at home” to trades- 
men with unsettled accounts, or to borrowing friends, whose importu- 
nities tor assistance are too well founded to admit of a vivd vece re- 
fusal. Every collegian who has “ sported oak,” is aware of this plea- 
sure. But no one can be acquainted with the full value of “ Not at 
home,” who has not heard it from the lips of the fair object of his pre- 
ference, when on entering her boudoir, she impresses it on her servant, 
with the emphatic addition of —“ to whoever calls.” What a long string 
of delightiul conclusions flow from the enchanting premises! What a 
flattering innuendo in favour of the privileged guest, for whom all the 
world is excluded! It is not merely the seccatore, the obliging gentle- 
man, who, like Madame du Deffand’s Englishman, ‘“ always spends the 
evening where he dines,” that is denied, but “ whoever calls,” including 
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Not at Home. 181 
wits, beaux, worth, genius, kindred, all that is most desirable in society, 
most intimate in friendship ;—lucky dog! 

“Not at home” 1s likewise a very necessary convenance interposed be- 
tween visitor and visitee in those numerous calls of etiquette, which, 
while they are perfectly essential to the “ maintenance of social order and 
civilized society,” are yet insufferable taxes on time and patience. — In 
order to re apa few dinners, it Is ne cessary for a diner-out to sow an 
infinity of tickets ; and if such visits were really paid in kind, and not 
ina pasteboard currency, a poor bachelor would run a sad risk of 
heing star ved for want of leisure to overtake his invitations and qualify 
for their repetiuon, What between visits on introduction, visits after 
balls, friendly calls, and “ vesites de digestion,” a man might pass his 
whole life in the vocative case, were it not for the friendly intervention 
of Not at home.” But the matter would be still worse with the ladies, 
and their punctilious lists of six or eight hundred “ particular friends,” 
not one of whom would even recognize them in a ball-room, or ex- 
change a salute from a carriage-window, if the due annual visit had not 
been paid. Like the service of a writ, the putting in of a refreshing 
ticket is an essential preliminary to bringing the parties to a hearmg ; 
without this protocol there is no re-establishing the ‘ accustomed re- 
lations of amity between the high contracting allies” at the commence- 
ment of a season; and two square inches of pasteboard, more or 
less, make all the difference between the most intimate /iaison and 
perfect strangeness. In a case so weighty as this, nothing is so 
unpardonable as that carelessness and inattention with which an 
ctourdie will sometimes suffer herself to be at home, when she should 
not. On this point indeed every one who possesses a knowledge 
of the art of living in decent society, will take care to be guarded, 
by hiring only such servants as have an instinetive tact, refined by 
long and habitual exercise, to enable them, without specific orders, 
to divine who ought, or ought not to be admitted ; and when their 
lady is, or is not, at home. The want of this talent otten leads to 
an abuse which cannot be sufficiently deprecated. When a blockhead 
ofa porter has not the skill to distinguish between a counterfeit and the 
true thing; or, after examining his man from head to foot, is as much 
at a loss to know what to do with him, as a naturalist with an orni- 
thothyncus, he coolly answers his “ Is your lady at home?” with ** Tl 
see, sir ;” and away he trots to declare the visitor's name and appear- 
ance, and take orders accordingly. Now this is abominable! Much 
better is it, in all cases of doubt, to give a bold “ No” at once, than 
thus to return with a negative, which cullibility itself could not cre- 
dit, and which the most egregious vanity cannot fail to construe, as it 
really is, into a personal de nial, Ls: ty nothing of the impropricty of 
leaving a gentleman waiting in the hall while this errand is doing, and 
of letting him hear the loud whisper of “Oh, no, by no means to hun,” 
and the ‘aintting the drawing-room door, which precede «d his dismissal. 
The thing itself is in bad taste, and shows such an ignorance of the 
customs of socicty, as fully justifies a dead cut.—But to return to the 
awkwardness of being improperly at home ; there are thousands of dear 
friends who so pe fectly understand each other, that, between being 

‘at home” at night, and not being at home in the morning, they carry 
on a friendship through life, without ever meeting in private.  Efus- 
hands in trade, or in professions, are pec uliarly apt to be s: uldied with 
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connexions which the wife cannot disavow, and will not bring into 
society with persons who are dangerous to cut and nnpossible tO itro- 
duce: with these, however, all the decencies of lite are fullilled, ** all 
parts absolved,” when an annual card is dropped at their door, and an 

annual invitation sent to the omniun gutherum party, Which gets vid of 

the “ sweepings of the porter 's hook,” (the me taphor is not the most 

elegant) at the close of the season. Friends upon this footing are 

scarcely known to each other by sight; or at most their faces are re- 
co; wnized with no very precise idea of the name to which they are ap- 
pended. Judge, then, how distressing to all parties it must be when a 
hlundering servant brings them to close action, and forces thei into 
inquiries after family and connexions, of which they are utterly igno- 
rant! ‘Think of asking a ve-married widow for the husband who has 
been buried these sixteen months, or making tender inquiries atter 

Master ‘T'ommy’s cough from a spinster of forty! But, if it be wrong 
to admit visitors under certain circumstances, it is a still ereater breach 
of the peace not to take a denial, when it is given, to force the CONS ENG, 
and insist upon “ getting in.” The impertinent tamiliarity of “1 know 
vour master will be at home to me,” is a direct violation of the funda- 
mental principles of visiting intercourse; and the Roman was quite 
right who insisted on being believed, ov his own assertion, that he was 
- Not at home. bor who OL ht to know better the necessities of the 
case? How can the intruder know what weak point in the family 
cwconomy he may lay bare by Is unseasonable marplotism ? W hat 
tete-a-tele he may derange? What third person, whom it is awkward 
to meet, he may encounter in such undue eflorts to gain admission ? 
How can he tell that he will not run belt against his own divorced wite, 
or the man who has thrown him out of parliament, or blackballed him at 
the club, the holder of his promissory note, the plaintiffin his crim. con. 
case, or the lady who has refused him? In self-defence such practices 

should be abandoned, and no frie ndship, no intimacy can Justify them. 

\s well might one tolerate the impertinent curiosity of the prying 
friend who pumps your servant to learn who dined with you yesterday, 

or what you have got for dinner, as overlook conduct at once so dan- 
gerous, so annoying, and so indicative of uncivilized vulgarity. Oh! 

Sirs, “ retorm it altoge ther.”—There is indeed but one person who Is 
allowed never to take a denial; and he is universally admitted to be so 
great a bore, that no one in his senses would think of imitating him. 

He'll knock at any door he pleases, whether in Grosvenor-square or 
St. Giles’s, and like his friend the doctor, stops not to ask “Is your 
master at home?” but walks upstairs at once, to the discomfiture of 
every body in the room. With a fellow of this peremptory character, 
there is but one point of good manners to be observed, which is always 
to be ready to receive him with a good grace ; neither weakly dreading 
his visit when he does not come, nor treating it, when he does, as a 
thing unexpected and unlooked for. Receive him with the firmness of 
the stoic, the gaiety of the epicurean, and the re spect which is due to 
the Power in whose name he comes: for he was hever known to retire 
from a bad reception, or to remit his claims, to tears, struggles, or sup- 
plications; and as for * Not at home,” and le: aving his card, show me 
the porter who would dare to propose it. M 
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MAZURIER, OR THE THEATRE’sS THREE AGES. 


Time was, a century ago, 
When grossness he our wanton stage, 
And players aped the obscene beau— 
"Twas in our famed Augustan age, 
When Lewis quatorze govern'd France, 
Under de Sartine’s surveillance : 
When royalty and Maintenon, 
Jesuits, and prostitutes, and robbers, 
Did for the priest-rid Gauls too Jong 
What country bankers and stock- jobbers 
Have just been ‘doing for our posterity, 
Making it portionless en verile. 


Then blazed with Congreve’s wit the scene, 
And Dryden sinned to please the age; 
The gold of comedy’s rich vein 
Flash’d back each author’s polish’ d page, 
While wit, like raey generous wine, 
W arm ’d all who worship'd at its shrine. 


That time had pass’d: another season, 


Shakspeare, and sense, and Garrick drought, 


Liceatious wit was quell’d by reason, 
The stage the truth of Nature taught, 

And ‘Tragedy with awful mien, 

Clad in majestic woe, was seen. 


And Comedy danced gaily by, 
Bearing the mirror ‘of the age, 
Archness. within her bright full eye 
That shot bat with attemper’d rage 
The shafts of ridicule with skill, 
W ounding to heal and not to kill. 


Next Kemble came with classic brow, 
And lofty heey aud manly mould, 
Antiquity seem’d risen now, 
Revived the great of epochs old, 
The Roman trod again our shore, 
In art a conqueror as before. 
And she whom none can since outvie 
In her own greatness standing lone, 
The tragic muse Antiquity 
Ne’er saw, but had been proud to own— 
The mighty mistress of the spell 
That governs things invisible. 
These came, and pass’d, and left a name, 
To mark the zenith of their glory ; 
To tell how brilliant once the fame 
Of what can now but point a story ; 
To raise a sigh of hopeless sorrow, 
‘That such a day should have no morrow, 


To grow, to flourish, and to fade, 

Such is the sum of earth’s best things 3 
Thus melt away into the shade 

Beneath the rustling of Time’s wings, 
The Joys of mind 2s well as sense, 
Leaving behind no recompense. 
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Mazurier. or the Theatre's three Aves. 


The boards where Kemble lately fix'd 


The gaze of crowds that held their breath, 
In deep emotion, intermix’d 

With awe and stillness as of death— 
Where Siddons moved a living WwW hole, 
inbodied forth from Sbakspeare’s soul— 


Some melodrama’s coarse abortion, 
Pepper'd with fiends and sprites unholy, 
Guiltless of plot, a wild extortion 
From the mazed brain of drunken jolly, 
Is hail’d with eries, and shouts, and smiles, 
By drunken gatleries trom St. Giles. 


And comedy unbless’d with wit, 

And tragedy that leads to laughter, 
And interlude that tires the put, 

And leaden farce that labours after, 
And actors racking every feature, 
‘l'o imitate the ease of Nature! 
Volcanoes, lightaings, cataracts, fires, 

Horses, snakes, elephants, and bea: 
Huns, ‘Tartars raving their desires, 

To rend the solid globe in shares ; 
Kings big in sounding speech and fury, 
And subjects murder’d without jury— 


Pour’d onwards, baffling, as they tlow, 

The “retch of mortal understanding : 
Perversion could no farther go, 

Though Colman had a censor’s hand in 
Chipping the blocks to shapes of piety, 
Giving hypocrisy variety. 

** Perversion could no farther go :” 

The world of man was deem’d worn out, 
Lhe brute creation long ago 

They on the boards had put to rout. 
What then remain’d for them to do, 

But try and blend in one the two? 





Compose a centaur kind of creature, 
‘The more iznoble, the more pleasing ; 

Something beyond a dream of Nature, 
To gods and galleries amazing ; 

Beasts had been known to mimic man, 


Let man outdo them, if he can! 


Wide flew the manager’s command 
(er island, continent, and main— 
‘* Bring me a man from any land 
That will the part of beast sustain ; 
Gold shall reward his skill, and he 
Shall be my king of tragedy!” 


As tastas words and winds can fly— 
Muste to our good neighbour's ears) 
The tidings went—the monkery 
Of France as in old time appears, 
Pie church and stage breeds having there 
Of tricks and mummery ample share. 
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Mazurier came !—Could Fate more low 
Degrade the scenes of Shi ikspeare’s stage ? 

Ye who its setting dimness know, 
Grieve over its ‘ée generate age! 

Ye whe have known the past, go see 
Defiled the house of Poesy !— 


The region of the mind where smiled 
Jn richest hues the “ shows of things,”— 
Wiiere its desires the soul beguiled 
With realized imaginings !— 
So bow to Fate—so pass away 
Our best enjoyments in decay! 


ON PILGRIMAGES. 


Tue passion for pilgrimages is almost as ancient, and as general, as 
the sense of religion in the heart of man. ‘Thebes, De ‘phi, ‘and Delos, 
were the Jerusalems, Meccas, and Lorettos of the ancient world; and 
the first, in particular, still bears ample testimony to the devotion and 
orthodoxy of its pilgrims. The standing miracle of “the Voice” of 
Memnon may as easily be resolved into a natural phenomenon, as the 
Holy Fire of the Sepulchre. It is curious to observe the sober good 
faith and homely credulity of the inscriptions which cover its leg, and 
to decypher the feclings with which ages have P issed like individuals, 
before these almost indestructible monuments.* — In the temples, par- 
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* There are few miraculous statues or paintings which have had so many testi- 
monies, and apparently so respectable, in its favour, as the Colossus, as it is com- 
mouly called, of Memnon. The last researches give a very considerable addition 
to the inscriptions formerly discovered ; and all distinctly aver that the writers 
had heard at various periods the Divine voice, vouchsafed to them personally, for 
their own merits, or through the intercession of their friends. Many are written 
by persons of the very highest dignity, and none at a distance of time from the 
event, or by the proxy of others, but with their own hands, and in the very mo- 
ment that the sacred sounds were still vibrating in their ears. So far, therefore, 
us mere individual assertion may go, the Egyptian may dispute precedence with 
the most celebrated of modern Thaumaturgi, not excepting the Abbé Paris and his 
tomb, and the rivals or imitators he may have left behind him in the same miracu- 
lous profession to the present day. ‘These very grave authorities are adopted, 
without the formality of a procés formal, or any other species of judicial or critical 
inquest, by all the historians and geographers of antiquity, whether they had seen 
or not seen the statue itself; and, as is usual in similar cases, are much improved, 
and not less credited in their passage to posterity. Strabo, Geog, lib. xvii. Pausa- 
nias in Attic. Lucian in his Philopseudes and Toxaris, Philostratus de vita Apollon. 
Tyan. and in the Icon. lib. 1, and Heroic. are scarcely of less easy faith than Ri- 
badaneira, or the Cardinal Baronius himself. The favourite hour appears to bave 
been the first and a half after sunrise (Inscr. iv. and x.) ; others have been so fortu- 
nate as to hear the voice at all periods of the day (Insecr. v. vii. and xviii.), but 
this, it must be remarked, was a particular condescension (Inscr. xxii.) of the god, 
Or Sauwyv, in their favour. It was not only a very beneficial, but a very fashionable 
and well accredited pilgrimage, till the 4th or 5th century, when, from causes which 
were felt in a similar manner by the ‘* Voices’’ of Delphi and Dodona, the hero, 
offended at the neglect of mankind, disdained any farther communication with the 
visitors who insulted him : the voice was lost for want of listeners, and the miracle 
for want of believers: in a word, the reality of bis powers was questioned with 
their suspension, and in a short period, to the regret at least of the Egyptians, both 


god and pilzrimage were forgotten fur ever. 
rhe nature of this voice is not quite so easy to ascertain as its existence. Each 
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ticularly, of the Said or Upper beypt, we found very similar } Inscriptions, 
generally pon the roots and poruc oes of those buildings, sometimes in 
Greck, i te s in hieroglyphic characte rs; and priest and people, 
foreigner and native, seemed to have vied with each other in the same 
principle of piety or supe rstition. ‘Phis spirit, however, is much more 
i rvable in the decline, than in the first purity and fervour of a reli. 
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of the writers just noticed claracterise it ditferently, Strabo compares it to the 
sound of the chord of a harp. Paasauias is of nearly a similar opinion. —Philostra- 
tus is ina stil more direct relition with the reality, and appears to have closely 
ipproa hed the true cause. le preserves the re: semb lance to the sound of the h whe 
hut attributes at at the same agen in some measure to the action of the sup 
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dwynvexedter. tu lis leon. and in his Heroics he partic ularises the sound with stil] 
greate! minutene: s, € WELD )”) a (TiVva ww patny 0 HALOS €uBaAAN wap’ 7/8 TO ayakua Pavns 
“Kpyyyumi. The last word, compa ed with the rest of the sentence and the pre- 


ceeding, and both with Strabo and Pausanias, seems to imply that ** the Voice 
was nothing more than some vague sound like the breaking of the chord of a harp, 
and that this usually was heard towards the rising of the sun, or an hour or Pi 
after Lucian however goes much farther, and says it reerted. 

The ** Description de VRuvpte” attributes this phenomenon to an exclusively 
moral canse—to the artifices of the presents, mn professes to bave found * un couloir’ 
behind the statue. Itus probable, however, that, at least in the outset, it was pro- 
immeces merely natural. TP quote the following extract from uny 
Journal, w ouch mav go some w ay to ex} lain it. ** In Visiting the Great Temple,” 

I was then at Phila) & TE perceived that, at the moment the sun rose, there pro- 
ceeded abruptly, from the exterior of tue eastern enclosure wall, a sound like the 


, 


duced by circumst 


breaking of one of the bass chords of a barp. The same sound was afterwards 
hoard by my compantons, very distinetly, and more than once, and though on dif- 
ferent days, as much as possible at the same hour. The dews of the night, which 


are remarkably heavy in this country, the porous qui ality of the sand-stone, of 
which these temples ave built, and, more than either, the sudden and powerful 
action of the rising sun, appear to be the causes of this phenomenon ’’—The 
Temple of Phils is moreover exposed in an eminent manner to the humidity arising 
fromthe river, for itus situated on the water's edve: and the side from whicu the 
l, though at a certain distance, is not so soil so asto be exempted, 
in any remarkable manner, from its intluence., It is also to be observed, that the 


sound proce 


building is in an ellent: state, and, in all cases, the noise in question could not 
possibly he contounded with that proceeding from the crumbling of ruins. | no- 
ticed a stutlor instance under similar circumstances at Kourn Orubos. The prin- 
cipal temple is situated Ja nearly the same manaer, and composed of the same mate- 


rial, The Colossus sf Memnon, however, cannot strictly come undet either of 
these descriptions; itis at a considerable distance from the river, and is formed of 
rspecies of sandstone brescia, composed of a mass of agatized pebbles connected 
hy a paste of remarkable hardness, which in a great degree approaches it to the 
eranite. The French, however, beard the same sound from. the granite itself, in 
the sinall Sacrarinm, of that material, connected with the Hvpostyle Hall at Kar- 
nak, without indeed drawing any « say sions, or making any applic ation of the 
phenomenon. As to ‘the seeret passage,” it is quite possible that it might after- 
wards have been added by the priests, vies took advantage of a discovery, probably 
the resultof accident. The gallery round the Ax dytum, in many of the Egyptian 
temples, Would appear to favour these presumptions, and there is in the small 
Temple of Isis, at Pompeii, more direct evidence to the same purpose. It must 
however, be remembered, that the Isiae worship, as practised at Rome, bore little 
analogy, even in its corruptions, to the parent liturgy ; and every thing granted, it 
vould only suggest the belief that the couloir in question was an invention of the 
Ptolemaic priests, Improving upon the tactics of their predecessors. As it 18, 
iowever, tt will materially assist in reconciling ** the broken chord” of Strabo, and 
**the Harp and Plectrum’ of Philostratus, with ‘* the recitation” of Lucian; te 
which also miy be added, that authors are more positive on this * natural” 
miracle, and exalt its woaders with greater emphasis and enthusiasm, in proportion 


s they are removed trom its origin, and approach more nearly to our own times 
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sion: it may be imagined that there are excitations sufficient in its 
early enthusiasin to preclude the necessity of seeking elsewhere for 
auxiliaries, and accordingly it is not so much at Thebes, or in other 
monuments of the original Egyptian dynasties, that we meet these me- 
morials and ackuowledgments, as in the Ptolemaic temples of very 
much later date, such as Halapthi, Debodch, Dihr, Phitog, Xe. The 
object of their Veneration Was ancient; in Egypt, in particular, it had 
suilored, from the genius of the people, perhaps less modification than 
elsewhere, but its influence was restricted within the limits of the em- 
pire, and it was not till a comparatively recent period that its Olympus, 
or Pandamonium, attracted much external admiration or devotion, 
the Greeks borrowed the passion trom their ancestors the Orientals, 
and the very characteristic circumstances which accompanied the ap- 
pearance of the oracle of Dodona, in Upper Greece, as detailed by the 
earliest of the native historians, leave little doubt as to the cause or 
nature of its origin, Lhe Ee gypto-Pelasyie nations, however, very 
considerably improved upon their model, and applied the ‘ Divine 
Voice” to something more practical than the mere recitation of com- 
plimentary verses; the wide domain of prophecy was opencd—an HE] 
Dorado, unequalled by any modern discovery ; and in a short period, the 
tears and hopes of one of the most easily agitated nations in the world 
were converted into an exhaustible bank for the cupidity and profligacy 
of the initiated. It was not to be expected that states every way rival, 
such as then composed the Hellenic Federation, would quietly acquiesce 
inthe monopoly of one :—as each had its temple, and each its senate, so 
each was desirous (and desire was soon eimbodied into action) to have 
its shrine, its oracle, its prophet, and its pilgrimage. The first ad- 
venturers, as in all such cases, were the most felicitous ; and what 
Cortez and Pizarro were in America, the discoverers and founders of 
the Dove of Dodona, and the ‘Tripod of Delphi, were in Greece. 
Precedence, in such instances, is almost every thing; and rude uations, 
li a more particular manner, whether as aggregates or individuals, 
defer without much inquiry to the honours, and often to the usurpations 
of antiquity, Dodona by degrees became superannuated, her pro- 
ductive faculty effete, and the sceptre of supremacy, dropping from her 
nand, was soon snatched up by her younger sister. ‘Phe publie curiosity 
was somewhat piqued by the change of decoration and the novelty of 
the substitutes to the old machinery. The divine * afflatus,” though 
a subject of indecorous merriment to the later writers, and provoking 
a sardonic smile occasionally upon the lips of the profane, was at 
least mysterious, and even mystical, apd, conjoined as it was (ull a love- 
adventure intreduced some irregularity into the service of the shrine) 
with all the advantages of youth and beauty, it must be admitted to 
have been well got up, and in nice and sagacious keeping with the 
whole religious temperament of the Grecks. ‘To such an altar it is not 
singular that first the whole neighbourhood, and subsequently the 
whole nation, and the whole of the civilized world, should have flocked ; 
and though it may be suspected that at last it became a lounge scarcely 
less suspicious than that to the Temple of Corinth, or its still more 
licentious rivals, the Temples of Belus and Lebanon, yet at first it was 
unindebced to any other principle for its ce‘ebrity than the matter-of- 
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fact devotion and pious curiosity of its pilgrims. Delphi owed its re- 
putation to another cause, again, very distinct from that of either Del. 
phi or Dodona: the political manoeuvre of the Pisistratide gave it a 
consequence, Which the national vanity of the Athenians ever after la- 
boriously and successfully maintained. Nor with all the pretensions 
which afterwards sprang up about it, did it cede the rank or glory o} 
its sanctuary to any younger rival. Daphne alone might compete with 
it, but hardly surpassed it, even in its decline. 

The same circumstances seem to have produced very nearly the 
same effects in modern times. In the first ages of Christianity we 
do not hear of visits to any of those remarkable scenes of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, which afterwards invited and rewarded the de- 
votion of the whole Eastern and Western world, and which were th: 
proximate cause of many of the most important moral phenomena 
which took place for several centuries in each. During the whole in- 
terval between the death of our Saviour and the destruction of the 
city, I do not remember meeting a single example of the kind on re- 
cord ; the restoration of Hadrian neither renewed nor originated these 
practices of piety; and finally, it was not until the reign of Constantine 
that “the holy places” began to make a real or permanent impression 
upon the whole mass of Christianity. The munificence of that emperor, 
andof his mother, to the churches of Palestine, and the adulatory spirit, 
the characteristic of the Christian writers of that age, as much perhaps 
as any deep conviction of the sanctity of the places themselves, were 
the primary principles of this movement: the impulse once given, it 
soon became general, and at last universal. Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyprus, descrives these pilgrimages as already frequent in the first 
moments after the discovery of Calvary. After referring to the works 
of Helen with becoming enthusiasin,* he continues in a strain which 
sufficiently justifies the reality of the motives which I have ventured 
to ascribe to the majority of his contemporaries, a few lines above. St. 
Cyrill, of Jerusalem, in jis Letters, furnishes a very similar evidence ;! 
and Socrates, and almost all the other ecclesiastical writers, are, as may 
be expected, in the same tone. In the time of Gregory of Nyssa, they 
were alrcady thought deserving of reproof (see his celebrated letter), 
though not yet staied by those abuses which so notoriously dis- 
credit them in modern times... ‘Phe Latin church was not less ardent 
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Quaresmus, lib. 3, ¢.33 and 34, of bis voluminous work “ Terre Sancte Eluci- 
datio,”” deprecates very strongly the profaning the sacred pilgrimage, by motives of 
mere curiosity or pleasure. He refers to the attractions which the Holy City once 
offered to the licentious; and quotes Nicephorus Callistus, Sophronius in Vit, 
and others, for the excesses of St. Mary of Egypt, during her fortunate residence 
within its precincts. These incentives be now thinks balanced by the superier 
temptations offered by other countries ; but still recommends prayer and precaution. 
The last examples, indeed, of disorders caused by Ledy pilgrims, at least in the 
Latin Church, are not very recent. Prince Radzivil, indeed. was compelled by the 
scandalous piety of a countrywoman of his own, a Dorothea Siekiersecka, to carry 
her off to Poland, which he did with all the prudence of a modern knight of the 
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in encouraging these exercises of devotion. So early as St. Jerome, 
Jerusalem was already recognized as a city of superior sanctity, and 
distinguished by the concourse of its pilgrims. “ Vox quidem disso- 
na, sed una relligio. Tot pene psallentium chori, quét gentium diver- 
sitates.”” (Epist. 17. ad Marcellam.) Gregory of Tours, “ De Gloria 
Marivrum, l,i, ¢. i, speaks of the large monastery established for 
the reception of visitors, the charitable donations of the Kimperor &c. 
Bede de loc. sanct. describes the “ cellule frequentes” already observe 
able on ee Sion; and two monks under our own Alfred, who had 
returned from the same journey, are still more exaggerated in their 
encomiums. ‘These contributions to the magnificence and celebrity of 
the place had, however, been imitated from the Grecks. We have 
already touched on the liberality of Constantine and Helen. Whether 
piety or vain-glory, the same spirit was perpetuated and exaggerated 
amongst his successors. Eudocia travels to Jerusalem to perform a vow 
(ery), and makes rich presents to the churches, rebuilds the walls, 
and is finally buried there, inthe church of St. Stephen, not long after 
the death of her husband, Theodosius the younger. (Sozomen, Hist. 

Eeclesiast. ) Evagrius adds his te stimony, and remarks the numerous 
goovrtarnora and Aavpas to be found in his time, in Palestine, &e. (Hist. 

Kecles. . 1. ¢. xxii.) Pulcheria is mentioned as an eminent benefactor 
by Nicephorus, (Hist. Eccles.) and the glories of Heraclhius, and the lar- 
gesses of Monomachus, are known to every reader of Byzantine his- 
tory. Writers, indeed, dilate upon these merits as we proceed. Nor was 
the Saracenic occupation altogether sufficient to suppress the pilgrimage, 
though it in some degree diminished the number of the pilgrims. 
“Inter has tam periculosi temporis insidias,’ says the Archbishop of 
Tyre,  aecedebat tam Greecorum, quam Latinorum, gratié devotionis, 
ad loca venerabilia, multitudo nonnulla.” (Belli Sacri H. 1. 1. ¢. ix. ) T he 
hardships to which they were soon subjected, far from appalling the 
zeal of the barbarians of the West, had an effect almost precisely the 
contrary, and roused new elements of enthusiasm and adventure in 
bosoms which were insensible to every other pleasure than the “ gan- 
dia certaminis,” the tumultuous enjoyments of continued war. The 
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Holy Se pulchre ; but Gregory XIII. immediately published, in consequence, a Bull 
of Excotamunication against any woman who should in future visit Jerusalem. As, 
however, the papal authority no longer extends to the Oriental sects, the women 
still bear their ancient proportion to the men; and if public report is to be credited, 
though without the attractions of St. Mary, they are not altogether without her 
propensities. In fact, the Holy Sepulchre, the Sanctuary and Shrine of the whole 
East, is itself for three days preceding the solemnity of Easter, and, I may add, for 
three entire nights, a scene of disgusting and superstitious immorality. The men 
allow themselves eve ry privilege of their sex ; and more than oue mother, on her 
aes refers with pride to the superior sanctification which, from such a place and 

ne, must naturally have ensued to her fortunate and favoured offspring. The 
L: atins, in general, are considerably better conducted ; but it is also to be remem- 
bered, that their numbers are now dwindled down to a mere cypher. Exclusive of 
the forty or fifty monks or friars of the third order of St. Francis constantly resi- 
dent, I did not see more than two pilgrims (one from Rome, and the other from 
Pol; ind assisting at the sacred ceremonies of Holy Week. The Orientals, on the 
Other side, amounted to ne arly 8000; and with every allowance for proximity of 
site, Ac. it must be allowed to be a very comm: anding majority. A Greek will 
conclnde from thence in favour of the fervour of his own ré ligion ; but then we 
see very few Greeks at Rome, and none at all at Compostela. 
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monk, and the priest, seemed gradually indeed to have retired, but we 
have scarcely time to become aware of the change, when once mor. 
we meet them in armies, and conquerors before the Sepulchre of Jesus 
Christ. The whole Christian world appears to have been united in on 
vow, and Jerusalem has had the singular merit of having been thy 
cause and object of this momentary union. These etforts were {o}. 
lowed by achievement, and the achievement rewarded by a very se: inty 
portion of worldly, and a great profusion of spiritual blessing, but which, 
like every other profusion, carried with it its own corrective: the value 
lowered in proportion to. the quantity. The expedient of Urban II, 
was felicitous rather than prudent: it was crowned indeed with com. 
plete success, as far at least as his views, or the views of any sovereign 
could go, in an age notorious for its ignorance of all the principles of 
civil government ; but his successors altoge ther mistook the ex; ample; 
they lost all kind of discrimination ; eve ry occasion in the lite of an old 
man was thought of Importance to the bape as well as the indivi- 
dual; the treasury was so often called on, and so often in arrear, that 
alloy was first hazarded, then used with impunity. ‘Phe predication 
of a Crusade in the middle ages was a substitate for every deticit ; and 
no South sea scheme, or modern toreign loan, ever raised trom warmer 
proselytes, more extensive and eflicient resources. Princes were not 
ashamed to purchase, or usurp this ambiguous prerogative of the Pon- 
tiff} until at Jast this instrument, lke all others of arbitrary power, wore 
itself out by repeated abuse. But the passion tor pilgrim: we, as it had 
preceded, so also it survived the chivalrous extrav: vance of the age, 
‘The encouragements hitherto held out in favour of the: ‘se warlike e xpedi- 
tions, * outremer,” were gradually transterred to the religious resident, 
or the peaceful visitor. ‘Phe constitutions relating to the lioly Land, 
even long after the military spirit of the Crusaders had wholly subsided, 
would fill a very conside rable volume; but the curious reader will find 
enough to engage his attention in a selection of those of Urban IL, 
Bonitice VUIL., Clement VI., Innocent VI., Urban V., Gregory XI. 
Eugenius IV., Paul IL, Sixtus IV., and Urban VIII. The object of 
most of these instruments is obvious, and the great m: yority refer ex- 
clusively to local and domestic circumstances ; but the first of Fuge- 
nius IV. is almost a declaration of war, and recalls, with some disadvan- 
tage to his holiness, the memory of his predecessor Urban II. [lis 
means were not equal to his indignation ; and he accuses the Turks 
without much measure, and ina style not quite so perdonable as that 
of the elegant invective of Eneas Sylvius (Pius IL.), of every Species 0 f 
profi ination, “omnes fl witiorum spure ith: arum@ue actus, quibus infelices 
cineedi, Sodomorum initatores, inquinart consueverunt, illis in Ipsis 
sacratissimis locis, ad fide Christiancze ignominiam fecerit exerceri, 
&c. (Constitutiones et Literae Apostolicae que in gratiam Terree Sancte, 
Xe. &c.;) But the Turks might easily have refuted him from his own 
historians, without even applying to the partial testimonies of their own 
Abulfeda, Bohadin, &c. No nation has a greater veneration for the 
Holy City than the Arab; and no religion, pe rhaps, than the Maho- 
medan sends a greater number of pilgrims to its shrines. After * the 
Haram” of Mecca, “ the Sakhera” of El Hlods, or Jerusalem, is the 
creat object of the desires, and prayers, and peregrinations of all Pslam 
With the Christian, it is a matter of high merit, noe doubt: the ttle o! 
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Hadp (Pilgrim) is one which is coveted by every sectary in the East ; 
for, with certain traditional sneers against the pretensions which i 
ints forth, it sull maintains a very enviable ascendency in most of the 
public and private transactions of life: with all this it is an honour lett 
at the option of the individual, it is an act of supererogatory piety, no 
one is compelled to become either a saint or a pilgrim in ‘his own despite. 
In the Mahomedan code, on the contrary, it stands high amongst the 
rima4ry duties of the orthodox Moslim ; and every devout alee of 
the Prophet, as he hopes to avoid the izor-looking bridge of hell, ts 
expected to mm: ike the pilgrimage, at jeast to Mecea, once, if not twice, 
betore his death. I do not mean to say, however, that there ts a closer 
connexion, in the East, between precept and perform: ince, than in Eu- 
rope: in great capitals, all the machinery, both moral and physic, of 
liie is very easily simplified ; and at Constantinople, and ‘= aaa 
there are numerous Classes, (here they would have formed a joint-stock 
society,) Who hire themselves out at a moderate premium, as substi- 
tutes for the lazy, the timid, and the rich. Thad the pleasure of being 
accompanied by two or three of these seo pilerims, on my 
way through the Desert, and no men scemed better suited for Desert- 
travelling than they were. They neither saw, ate, nor drank, nor 
spake ; except in the smallest possible proportion, during the whole 
time of our acquaintance ; they had saved a great number of very doubt- 
ful souls already, and they intended, with a perseverance only common 
amongst the Bramins, to go on in the same laudable voe ation nntil 
their death. ‘The Arabs, indeed, mught justly expostulate against this 
parti: i} interpretation of the Khoran, but. the ‘y suffered the di minuUtion 
of their spoils, with an exemplary patience -—the only 4 ation amongst 
them which rose up, were the W: ahabe es, but the principle of ther revolt 
was not areform, but a destruction, on the sternest grounds of theism, of 
the pilgrims, and the pilgrimage altogether. Meeca was for some 
time in their infidel grasp; and the consternation of the behevers could 
only be cogunre to the tears of Furope on the destruction of her 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem: asecond Saladin, however, soon appeared 
in the person of Mahomed-Ali, Mecea was ** delive red,” and “ God is 
Victorious” once more sung, with as much right as our Te Deums, trom 
every Minaret in the empire. 

The Jews, however, though not the most ostentatious, are atter all 
the most constant, in their adherence to the land of their forefathers. 
They required neither the arms of a khalit, nor the bulls of a pope, 
to fix them, in old age, and death, near the foot of their Sion and then 
Moriah. The spirit of pilgrimage still lives, and has always lived 
amongst them. Banished not only by Hadrian, but stil] more eflec- 
tually by the hatred of the C hristian occupiers of their city, according 
to St. Jerome. (in Ps. Ixii. v. 18.) * Exclusi de ipso loco, nbi crucifix- 
erunt Christum, nullum Judaum habet;” yet they soon found means 
to enter thrice a year, not only the city, but the ‘Temple, and to weep 
unperceived over the fall of their kingdom and religion. They. still 
retain four or five miscrable synagogues limmediately under the Mosque 
of Omar, in one of the most contine od districts of the whole city; and it 
isto these habitations that the whole Jewish population of Palest ne, 
and particularly the inhabitants of the very Hebrew town of Tiberias, re- 
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affection limited to these casual visits; the superannuated and infry 
come here to die with their eyes fixed on the site of the Temple, ang 
recall, in the last dreams of their existence, “ the glories of David ang 
of Solomon,” and* the beauty of the Queen of Nations,” and “ the deso. 
lation of abomination,” which has come so fully, and inexorably w pon 
them. And when dead, their last request Is immediately complied with, 
and their bodies are laid in the valley of Jehosaphat, turned as much, 
as possib le towards the sacred city, that “ when the day of resurrection 
cometh,” the first object which their eyes may be given to behold, may 
be “the re-edification of her walls and the alory of the house of 
prayer.” Grey hairs and misfortune are always “aflecting ; but when a 
nation is thus personified, and this personification is placed amongst 
ruins, and those are the ruins of Jerusalem—it is difficult not to fee; 
the full value of those inexplicable influences, which attach us to cer- 
tain sites, and to justify, in some degree, the principle and object of all 
pilgrimages. Nor is it only to spots rendered sacred to us by their 
solemn connexion with our religion, and its history, that we find our- 
selves irresistibly impelled ;—there is a “ genius loci,” guardian over 
every scene which has been consecrated by the real glories of our spe- 
cies, a protecting association, which invites us to them, as to a sort of 
Temple and a shrine. ‘The noble passage of Doctor Johnson is a mag- 
nilicent answer to all colder pleading on this subject: no one who 
stands on Marathon, on Thermopyla, at Troy, at Rome, can feel that 
what he stands on is ordinary ground. And if this be so with causes, 
and events, and men, and things, with whom we have no other val. 
tion than that of a lofty estimate of patriotism and virtue, how much 
more intimately ought we to feel our approach to scenes and objects 
interwoven into every particle of our existence, here and hereafter, and 
upon which our happiness, as nations or individuals, universally and 
perpetually depends! Pilgrimages to such shrines are only larger ex- 
pansions of a well- erounded enthusiasm, and, under proper regulations, 
attest a gratitude which it is a glory, as well as a duty, to feel. We 
ought, therefore, to be more inclined to pardon, than condemn their 
appearance, or frequency, in other times ; an excess does not argue an 
original vice ; and we should first ascertain whether it be a God or a 


Devil which | inspires, betore we take upon ourselves to question or cast 
him forth. 


THE EFFIGIES. 


———— ‘* Women act their parts 
When they do make their ordered houses know them. 
Men must be busy out of doors, must stir 
The city ;—yea, make the great world aware 
That they are in it; for the mastery 
Of which they race and wrestle.”—KNow Les. 


WaAakRIOR! whose image on thy tomb, 
With shield and crested he ad, 

Sleeps proudly 1 in the purple gloom 
By the stain’d window shed ; 

The records of thy name and race 
Have faded trom the stene, 

Yet through a cloud of years | trace 
What thou hast been and done. 











The Liffigies. 


A banner from its flashing spear 
Flung out o’er many a fight ; 

A warecry ringing far and clear, 
And strong to turn the flight; 

An arin that bravely bore the lance 
On for the holy shrine, 

A haughty heart and a kingly glance— 
—Chief! were not these things thine? 


A lofty place where leaders sate 
Around the council-board ; 
In festive halls a chair of state, 
When the blood-red wine was pour'd ; 
A name that drew a prouder tone 
From herald, harp, and bard ;— 
—Surely these things were all thine own, 
So hadst thou thy reward ! 


Woman! whose sculptured form at rest 
By the armed knight is laid, 

With meek hands folded o’er a breast 
[i snatron-robes array’d ; 

What was ¢hy tale ?—QOh, gentle mate 
Of him, the bold and free, 

Bound unto his victorious fate, 
What bard hath sung of thee ? 


He woo’d a bright and burning star ; 
Thine was the void, the gloom, 

The straining eye that follow’d far 
His oft receding plume ; 

The heart-sick listening while his steed 
Sent echoes on the breeze; 

The pang—but when did Fame take heed 
Of griets obscure as these? 


Thy silent and secluded hours, 
‘Through many a lonely day, 

While bending o’er thy broider’d flowers, 
With spirit far away ; 

Thy weeping midnight prayers for him 
Who fought on Syrian plains ; 

Thy watchings till the torch grew dim,— 
— These fill no minstrel-strains. 


A still, sad life was thine!—long years, 
With tasks unguerdon’d fraught, 

Deep, quict Love, submissive tears, 
Vigils of anxious thought ; 

Prayers at the Cross in fervour pour’d ; 
Alms to the Pilgrim given ;— 

—Oh! happy, happier than thy Lord 
li that lone path to Heaven ! 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE GRAND DUKE 
CONSTANTINE OF RUSSIA.* 


by the death of the emperor Alexander, the affairs of Europe, hig 
otf the world, may be materially changed: hence the future policy o) 
Russia has acquired a novel and an intense interest. We th refor: 
hope that our readers will be amused and gratified with the following 
sketch. 

The Grand Duke and Tsesarévitch Konstantine Pavloviteh, was 
born on the 9th May, 1779. Like the late Alexander, and indeed al! 
his brothers and sisters, he passed his infantile days under the care oj 
proper attendants and the constant surveillance of his imperial parent 
the Empress-Mother. When an infant, he was remarkably lively, but 
he very early developed those passions which have clung to him 
through life. His sensibility, bis fretfulness, his restlessness, his 
caprice, and his violence, were the cause of great uneasiness and much 
trouble to his attendants, who sincerely envied the places of those who 
were attached to the then Grand Duke,—the mild, the placid, and the 
contented Alexander. In the very dawning of his days, while his 
passions would know no control, he, however, gave strong evidences 
of acuteness and intelligence. ‘The little round cherub-faces of healthy 
children so much resemble each other, and their features, in general, 
are so little developed, that the best physiognomists, and even cranio- 
logists, cannot pretend to trace in them the indications of the futur 
raind ; but Constantine’s resemblance to the extraordinary-featured Paul, 


* The author of the Sketches of the late Emperor Alexander, and of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, is most anxious that no individual should be comproiised 
by the revelation of numerous secrets and anecdotes, which are supposed to be 
known only to the affaches of the court. The sources of his information were 
various ; he collected many valuable facts among foreigners, but still more trom 
liberal-minded Russians. A few of the individuals who innocently related some 
curious information for his amusement, have already paid the debt of nature; 
some have left Russia, and are beyond the influence of despotic power ; aud others 
still continue their correspondence, notwithstanding the extreme watehfulness and 
the excessive severity of the numerous agents of the police. In fact, no power on 
earth can prevent his receiving inte!ligence from Russia, unless all land and waier 
communication with the surrounding states be interdicted.  “ Ina country in whic! 
money Overcomes every principle, in which bribes break down every barrier of 
justice, f of course no person acquainted with the genius, the customs, and the 
manners of all ranks of the natives, can experience difficulty in obtaining every 
kind of information. The reader, however, must not infer from the above melan- 
choly quotation that the writer has had recourse to such an ignoble expodicut as 
bribery : onthe contrary, le honestly declares that he never gave a single fartiieg 
for any communication, either during his residence in Russia, or since his return to 
Great Britair He must further add, that no individual in this country who 
has any dependent connexion with Russia, or with any of the Russian embass es, 
that no former and no present employ or atteché of the Northern Court, is the source 
of his knowledge of the stete of thatempire. While he openly makes known thes 
facts, le detics all the efforts of despotic power, and all the vigour of the very i 
quisitoral police of Russia, to make a single discovery that can either endure 
the character, the liberty, or the life of anvof his correspondents, Whose wames sia! 
never be made known, while they are in Russia, or at least on this side the grate. 
Intelligence flows in copiously upon the writer, fron: many quarters ; and oo 
spirit of patriotism, he will endeavour to turn that intelligence to the amuse 
ment and the instruction of his countrymen, as well as to the advantage of lis 
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« 


was early remarked, and remarked with sad presentiments, in case the 
imperial stripling should one day ascend the throne of Russia. 

[It has been beautitully observed, that ‘‘ with the milk of infaney, 
Constantine imbibed an attachment to the Greek cause ; and that he 
was designed by Catharine for the throne of Byzantium, and declared its 
future monarch at the baptismal font.”* Indeed, if ‘Tooke be correct, 
he was even hushed to sleep by the lullabies of Greek nurses. 

Agreeably to all accounts, it was Catharine's (IL.) favourite scheme 
to place her second grandson upon the throne of the ancient Greek 
emperors.t So late as the year 1790, the Kmpress sent manifestoes 
into all parts of Greece, inviting the natives to co-operate with her in 
expelling the enemies of Christianity from the countries they had 
usurped, and in regaining their ancient hberty and national indepen- 
dence. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Greeks, both by land and 
sea, assisted by the gold and by the influence of the Northern Semira- 


mis, their affairs began to assume a forlorn aspect. A deputation of 


three persons was despatched to the court of Russia, who, after con- 
siderable delay, obtained an audience of Fler Imperial Majesty, and 
presented a memorial written in the Greek tongue, accompanied with a 
French translation. In this document the state of the Greeks is de- 
picted in flowery Janguage, mixed with much Eastern hyperbole. 
The reader may torm a good idea ot the whole, by the following quo- 
tations, Which occur towards its conclusion. ‘ Deign, O ereat Em- 
press! Glory of the Greek faith! deign to read our memorial. Heaven 
has reserved our deliverance for the glorious reign of your Imperial 
Majesty. It is under your auspices that we hope to deliver from the 
hands of the barbarians the empire which they have usurped, and our 
patriarebate and holy religion, which they have insulted.”—-* Our su- 
perb ruins speak to our eyes ond tell us of our ancient grandeur, our 
innumerable ports, our beautiful country. ‘The heavens which smile 
on us all the year, the ardour of our youth, and even our gray-haired 
old men, tell us that nature is not less propitious to us than she was to 
our forefathers. Give us for a sovereign your grandson Constantine— 
itis the wish of our nauion :—the family of our emperors is extinct—we 
shal] then become what our ancestors were.”—The Empress dismissed 
the deputies with the strongest assurances of redress and— support. 
But, before they left the palace, they were, by her command, conducted 


to the apartments ef her grandsons. On coming into the presence of 


the young princes, the deputies ofiered to kiss the hand of the eldest, 
Grand Duke Alexander (the late Emperor); but he pointed to his bro- 
ther Constantine, telling them at the same time, it was to him they 
were to address themselves. ‘The Greeks then did homage to Con- 
stantine as their accepted sovereign. ‘They represented to him in their 


native language the object of their mission, and gave him the title of 


* Constantine, *¢ at his birth, was put into the hands of Greek uurses, fetched on 
purpose from the isle of Naxos. Hle was always dressed in the fashion of the 
Greeks, and surrounded by children of that nation, that he might acquire the Greek 
language, which he soon spoke with facility. It was even in regard to him that 
the Grecian cadet corps of two hundred cadets was established.”"—Vide ‘Tooke’: 
Life of Catharine the Second, vol. iii. p. 142, dth edition, note. 


t Hewas destined, or, as a journalist has well corrected it, vnfeuded at teast. 


trom lis cradle, to ascend the throne of Constantinople. 
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 Basileus ton Ellenon.” Constantine, whose education had been coy. 
ducted wholly with a reference to the throne of the Greek empire, 
answered them in the same language, “ Go, and let every thing be ac. 
cording to your wishes.” ‘The project of Catharine was, however, 
rendered abortive, by the active and powerful inte rposition ot Prussia 
and England in support of the declining fortunes of ‘Turkey. The 
army of “the Empress, under General Repnin, had gained a great vic. 
tory over the Mahomedans, and her fleet had been so successtul as to 
endanger the enemy’s capital. But in the midst of triumphs Catharine 
vie ded to the confederacy which the dread of her ambition created, 
A peace was concluded ; the Greeks, deprived of the promised assistance 
of the Muscovites, were compelled to lay down their arms; and Cop. 
stantine, when eleven years of age, lost that opportunity of reviving 
the empire of the Caesars of the East.”" 

If there were any question respecting the Empress Catharine's de- 
signs on C onstantinople, the following fact would completely remove 
it. Independently of the reference of the Grand Duke's name to an- 
cient Byzantium, the Empress, that she might speak plainly, caused a 
medal to be struck with this inscription: Constantine Emperor 
of the Greeks.” 

Catharine the Second herself directed the education of the Grand 
Dukes Alexander and Constantine. They received only such tuition 
as she judged necessary for their peculiar destiny ; the former being 
intended, in ease of the death of his father, to become her successor 
to the throne of the North, while the latter was to grasp the sceptre of 
the East, and to restore the liberty and the independence of the 
Greeks. 

The celebrated La Harpe, a native of Geneva, and a sincere Swiss 
republican, to the astonishment of the Russians, was appointed chief 
tutor of both the Grand Dukes ; and from this learned man they im- 
bibed enlightened and liberal principles, and tolerant ideas both of civil 
and religious liberty. La Harpe, however, had rules prescribed to 
him for his conduct in the tuition of his pupils; rules which he was 
solemnly bound not to transgress. In obedience to the commands he 
received, he gave lessons on the various forms of government, and more 
especially respecting the duties of the sovereign of an absolute monarchy, 
or, in common parlance, of an absolute despotism. As is common at 
courts, La Harpe had enemies, who eagerly watched an opportunity 
to ruin him. They whispered to the Empress that the Swiss reformer 
and sophist was not only instilling liberal, but even republican princi- 
ples, into the minds of his Imperial pupils ; and in strong language they 
insisted upon an examination. La Harpe was called to attend the 
Empress on particular business, and her Majesty, in the most delicate 
language, hinted at the object of his visit. With great animation and 
firmness La Harpe met the accusation, and mantully and ingeniously 
declared that being a subjeci of a republican state, having been bred 
in republican principles, and possessing a liberal mind, it was but na- 
tural for him to have a strong predilection to the form of government 
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* Vide Tooke’s Life of Catharine the Second, and the History of Russia by the 
same author. 
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and the institutions of his country. But, he added, if her majesty sup- 
sed him capable of inspiring his august pupils with ideas inconsistent 
with their probable high destiny as sovereigns of an absolute monarchy, 
ler majesty might rest assured that she was completely mistaken. A 
further explanation followed ; La Harpe triumphed over his enemies, 
and continued his important duties. 

Constantine had also the advantage of receiving lessons in the Greek 
language from the learned General Kouruta, who was born in an 
obscure island in the Sea of Marmora, and whose fate has been very 
remarkable, as is well explained in the note at the bottom of this page.* 

In his boyish days, the same violent passions characterized the Mili- 
tary Governor of Poland, as in his infancy. So remarkable was the con- 
trast between him and the late Autocrat, that Catharine the Second has 
often been heard to say, “ Alexander is an Angel, but Constantine is a 
Fury.” Notwithstanding his natural impetuosity, and his total want of 
self-command, Constantine at this period evinced some pleasing traits 
of character, and considerable powers ot mind. He readily forgave 
those who offended him, and was very flexible, and even docile, when 
his passion had cooled. He was a clever, active, stout, well-made 
prince, and delighted in all kinds of play, games, and amuse- 
ments, especially those of a lively description. He liked fun, and, 
above all, mischievous fun ; and tricks of all kinds, innocent and cruel, 
yielded him inexpressible pleasure. In a word, he was a tricky and 
unfeeling youth.t 





* We think that some authentic details will not be read without interest, 
which relate to a great personage, who for a long time was in the suite of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. We allude to General Kouruta, who was born in one of 
the prince’s islands, situated in the sea of Marmora, opposite the seraglio. 
A Russian ambassador, who resided at Constantinople, having recognized striking 
traits of genius in young Kouruta, took care of his education, and attached him to 
his embassy. At his return to St. Petersburgh, he presented his protegé to the 
great Catharine, as being acquainted with the Greek, Turkish, Russian, and 
French languages, and as being besides possessed of political and military talents. 
Catharine afterwards advanced him, entered him in the college of St. Petersburgh, 
and intrusted the education of the Grand Duke Constantine to him. The latter 
knowing how to appreciate the great talents and qualities of Kouruta, attached him 
to his person, and made him his aide-de-camp. In conversation he oftener gave him 
the title of pater than that of governor. Six years ago, the Emperor Alexander 
being at Warsaw, said publicly to Kouruta, ‘* Would to God that I had many ge- 
nerals like Kouruta, for, independently of bis talents, he is a martyr to labour.” 
Kouruta did not share the disgrace of Capo d'Istria, because the Grand Duke Con - 
stantine did not concur in the policy of his brother. General Kouruta is about 57 
years of age; he is short, bald, with a keen and penetrating blue eye. He is a 
statesman, and a good soldier. With the Grand-Duke Constantine he inhabits the 
palace called Belveder at Warsaw.—Eloile. 

t We have heard that Constantine once celebrated his brother Alexander's 
name's day by ordering hundreds of live rats, which were caught on purpose b 
the soldiers, to be fired out of cannon; a measure which deservedly gave high 
offence to the late humane Autocrat. It is also reported that the Tsesarévitch liked 
te witness hens dancing on large plates of heated iron, to behold the lively, 
painful, and desperate efforts of cats in a hot Russian stove, and such like ignoble, 
cruel, and barbarous sports. Cowper would not have called his then Imperial 
Highness his friend; and Mr. Martin, with justice, would have sighed and re- 
gretted that he could not have carried him before a magistrate, or inflicted on him 
corporal punishment. The Russian nation may bave been reminded of Hogarth’s 
Progress of Cruelty, and might well tremble at the idea of the Grand Duke 
becoming their monarch. Such deeds, and especially in youth, excite disgust, 
horror, and indignation. 
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orn and bred in a country where a man ts nothing without military 
rank, Where even the name of prince scarcely confers a dignity, unless 
the individual who bears it, has been in the military service: sup. 
ae d by military officers and numerous troops, and witnessing tre. 
quent par ades and reviews,—it is not at all surprising that Constantine 

should have shown an early pre “dilection tor the army ;—accustomed to 

hear innumerable histories of campaigns, sleges, combats, and heroes, it 
was not unnatural that he should even have shown a propensity for war, 
or that the clash of arms, the thunder of artillery, and the contused up. 
roar of battle, should afterwards have proved music to his ears. Hence 
Constantine’s highest delight has Jong consisted in_ tri lining and 
mancuvring bis soldiers. Like his father Paul, he has always inal 
and still is reckoned one of the strictest and the severest disciplinarian: 
of ancient or modern umes ; and it is allowed by military men, that 
im this respect, his superior is not to be found in Europe. At this 
moment, the Polish-Russian troops, consisting of 20,000 foot and 50,000 
horse, present a mode | of order, and adroitness, and discipline, to armies 
of other powers of higher pretensions.” 

When but a young man, Constantine became “a very devil” among 
the virtuous ladies of ce profligate court of his er andmother : a court, 
at which, with the exception of the present Empress- Mother, Mary, 
few females, from the great Catharine the Second down to the 
wife of the meanest domestic, could have the smallest pretension to 
chastity. At that sad period, if such a virtue as conjugal fidelity was 
known among the Russians, it chiefly existed in the lowest ranks of 
the human race, the rude peasants, whose notions, by the by, of mo- 
rality and the matrimonial chains, are not the most correct. 

The beauties of Pete ‘rsburgh, who were not at court, we believe, were 
also well and foenili rly known to the young and ardent prince ; but to 
repeat all we have heard of his amours weeld be a tedious task, and 
often a very disagreeable one, for in most of his affairs of gallantry he 
showed little refinement or taste. It is sufficient to say, that he was 
passionately devoted to the female sex, and that no bounds could be 
set to the gratification of his desires; in short, the Grand Duke was, 
what we call in England, a profligate rakish young man: an unprin 
cipled and dissolute prince. 

Catharine, perhaps, for what she esteemed prudential and political 
reasons, contrived that Constantine, when a mere boy, should be united 


in wedlock to a young princess, who had not long passed the age of 


puberty. Atthe age of seventeen years, and on the 26th February, 
1796, the Grand Deke led his bride, two years younger than himself, 
to the hymeneal altar. She was named Julia Henrietta Ulrik, Princess 
of Saxe-( ‘obourg, and was aunt to his Royal Highness the Prince of 


* «To such an extent has the taste for militarv rank and military life grown 
upon the Russians, that itinvolves all other considerations ; and it is not uncew- 
mon to hear these memorable words, ‘ Quand je vois un officier civil, il me donne 
wal au cecur,’ resounding throuchout the halls of the Imperial winter palace. In- 
deed the idea seems more than ever to be spread throughout the nation, that a man, 
whatever be his civil rank by birth, by education, or by talents, is nothing—nay, is 
in some degree conte mptil e—unless he has been a soldier, or at least has acquired 


military title. Yet the civilians form the real strength of the eimpire, and are by 
far the most useful class of society.’ 
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Saxe-Cobourg.* On becoming Grand-Duchess, she was obliged to 
change her religion, and took the nanie of Anna Pheodorovna. 

Achis marriage, though Coustanune was handsome, his physiognomy 
was sull the reverse of prepossessing ; and as far as we could learn, 
his bride, though comely and personable, was neither distinguished 
for elegance nor beauty, talents nor accomplishments.t She was 
yssessed of none of those seducing charms which might have en- 
chained a libertine prince, and have led him smoothly along the path of 
virtue, though but tor a season, 

According to a recent journal (of Dec. 25th, 1825), on the morn- 
ing subsequent to their Royal Hlighnesses nupuals, the Grand Duke 
was seen at five o’clock manoeuvring a regiment of soldiers in the 
court-yard of his palace. Of course this preterence of Mars to Venus 
and Cupid, could not have been very flattering to the bride: it was a 
measure calculated to beget not only eternal hatred, but the utmost 
contempt. 

After the details already given, itis no way surprising, that Con- 








* According to Tooke, Catharine chose Constantine’s spouse, and not he 
himself. 

‘she iavited to her court the three daughters of the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg ; 
and after having some time hesitated in her choice, she determined in favour of the 
vougest, who,ou becoming Grand Duchess, took the name of Anna Feodorovna.”’ ¢ 
‘This, to use & Coarse simile, was somewhat akin to choosing a horse ; but we are 
not informed of the reasons of Catharine’s preterence to the youngest daughter. 
Princes and Princesses, indeed, are to be pitied in respect of their matrimonial 
alliances, which generally have political schemes as their basis. From such con- 
neXions it would be unnatural to expect happiness, except by the merest chance. 
The late Autocrat, Alexander, on the marriage being arranged between the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and the Princess Louisa of Prussia, was heard to say, How 
Lappy is my brother! He is about to marry a princess whom he chose himself, 
who is the object of bis love, and whose heart he has gained. ‘They will be a 
happy couple, and [ rejoice at the event. But, alas! my fate was different; my 
marriage was settled when | was a mere stripling, when IT scarcely Kaew what a 
solemn act the matrimonial union was, aud betore 1 had seriously thought of such 
au affair, Indeed, though 1 was joined toa beautiful and amiable princess, she bad 
not captivated my heart: 1 had not selected her as imy wife, my companion for 
life: that was my grandmother's affair, and no doubt Catharine had good political 
reasons for her conduct; but the Empress and myself ave been the sacrifice. 
That the Empress Elizabeth loved the Emperor Alexander has never been question- 
ed; but herlove was not returned, and the unhappiness of both parties was the con- 
sequeuce, For the estrangement of Alexander's passion the Empress is in no way 
to blame: her conduct, though cold, has ever been most chaste, virtuous, and ad- 
mirable.—See Sketch of the hfe of Alexander in our last Number. 

tT Some time after his marriage, the Grand Duke and some of his officers are said 
to have amused themselves ia the following ludicrous manner :—The Grand Duchess, 
to whom Constantine never evinced much love, had a perfect horror of mice, and 
at the sight of one of these little timid animals ran and jumped about like a 
person bereft of her senses. ‘lo cure his spouse of this silly fear was a very desirable 
object with the Prince. He therefore ordered a quantity of mice to be procured, 
aud having them confined in a box, which was purposely placed in a large room, on 
pretence of some business, he conducted the Grand Duchess into the chamber, 
vpened the door of the said box, let loose the mice, retreated himself, locked the 
door, and langhed most heartily at his spouse's hoppings and jumpings, aud screams 
wid entreaties, while he was joined by his officers, who also enjoyed the fun by 
tes through the key-hole. What a delectable amusement for a prince and 
his offic ers ! 


_-- 


* Tooke’s Catharine IL. vol. iii. p. 375. 
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stantine had no issue by his consort. Although but seventeen years of 
ave, and not yet arrived at that period when the human system m 'V be 
said to be fully developed and in the highest activity, it is probable tha, 
the Grand Duke had alre: acy injured his health by indulgence and ex. 
cess. But, be this as it may, it is notorious that his marriage enjoined 
no restraint, matrimony had no bonds—he continued his profligate 
system: one female after another became the object of his attachment: 
married and unmarried were alike the subjects of seduction ; and if re. 
port be correct, those who did not yield to his ardent, impetuous, and 
almost irresistible wishes, were punished in ways shocking to hu. 
manity.* 

Such be ing the general conduct of Constantine, it could not be ex- 
pected that his spouse was tranquilly to submit to continual insult with- 
out murmurings and bickerings. We do not pretend to justify the 
procedure of the Grand Duchess, who, probably driven to despair and 
revenge, in her turn may have in some degree retaliated her spouse's 
conduct, by delighting in affairs of coquetry. At the same time such 
levity was provoke d, and cannot deserve that severity of censure which 
should ever attach to a lady who has a virtuous husband, and whi con- 
ducts herself in a similar imprudent manner. 

Continual reproaches and quarrels at length were followed by total 
estrangement and neglect of each other. The imperial couple became 
unshackled from the ties of matrimony, and each acted according to 
taste. Meantime there was a report that Constantine was captivated 
by a lady at Petersburgh, whom he ardently wished to have married ; 
but such an union was zealously opposed by his brother Alexander, and 
violently resisted by the Empress Mother. In time the passion of love 
became cooled for this individual, and most probably in consequence of 
some new intrigue. We believe it was by her that Constantine had his 
acknowledged natural son, who is now a genteel young officer, and who 
lately resided with his reputed father at Warsaw. If we be not mis- 
taken, he takes the name of Fredericks, or something similar. rom 
accounts given of him by travellers, he is a very excellent youth, and 
is greatly beloved by his real or adopted parent, the reigning Auto- 
crat by succession. 

Above five years ago, Constantine, after the divorce of his wile, 
became devotedly attached to Miss Jean Grudzinski, a Polish lady , and 
in the most urgent terms he applied to his brother, the :mperor Alex- 
ander, for permission to marry her. The petition, however, notwith- 
standing the Grand Duke's excessive entreaties, was decidedly retused 
on the ground that the lady of his choice was a subject, and by a law of 


the country, of recent origin, (what mockery of words!) In case ol 


his accession, she could not be recognized as Empress, nor could her 
children inherit the throne. Constantine, however, who, as usual, 
could neither brook opposition nor delay, was determined to marry 
Miss Grudzinski; and declared that he would rather forfeit his own 
succession, as well as that of his children, tan be separated from the 
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* In the 85th No.of the Monthly Magazine, the most degrading and barbarous 
action we ever heard of, is recorded of Constantine, in terms which we shall not 
transcribe into our pages. They would overpower the feelings of most of our 
readers—it was the act of a demon rather than aman. The story has been long 
current on the Continent. 
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person he had chosen to be his wife. Could we believe this account, or, 
even if Constantine said so, that he was sincere, this single action would 
be a noble trait in his character: it would exhibit an instance of the 
power of love, and of the devotion of a'prince to a subject, which has 
seldom been equalled, and perhaps never surpassed. But the fact is, 
that Constantine well knew the irresistible power of an U’/az, or Impe- 
rial order, which, as has been already remarked in this Magazine,* can 
make things unnatural, altogether natural, can legalize illegal marriages, 
and can Jegitimatize illegitimate children: in fact, which, when not op- 
posed by the ministers nor the courtiers, the nobles nor the army, is an 
omnipotent fiat—the lex suprema of Russian legislature, and, at times, 
breaks through every law human and divine. “The bulk of the popula- 
tion, the peasantry, have no voice; one monarch falls, and another 
succeeds him, without the smallest change bemg perceptible in their 
condition ; it is equally the same to them, whether Peter, Catharine, 
Paul, Alexander, or Constantine holds the reins of government, pro- 
vided affairs are adiministered with moderation and tranquillity. 

But more to the point,—did not Constantine know that Peter the 
Great set aside the succession, and proclaimed a foreigner, Catharine 
the Furst, the legitimate sovereign? Did he not say to himself, should 
I become Emperor, and if Elike, cannot I imitate my great predecessor, 
and proclaim my spouse not only Empress of Russia during my life, 
but even heiress to the crown, if it should happen that she has no male 
issue? Such thoughts would occur to the mind of a much less intelli- 
gent and shrewd man than Constantine. But the Princess Lovitch has 
no children, nor is there the smallest prospect of her having any by the 
Grand Duke ; and besides, we should be disposed to conclude that the 
same fraternal affection which he bore to Alexander, would have in- 
clined him to wish Nicholas or Michael to be his successor; that the 
dynasty of the Romanofs might be preserved, af least apparently pure, 
to future generations. 

For the consummation of Constauntine’s wishes 1t Was necessary to ob- 
tain a separation from his first spouse, and, after much entreaty and op- 
position, this measure was ct length accomplished. fis marriage with 
the Princess of Saxe-Cobourg was dissolved by an imperial ukaz, dated 
April 2, 1820; and about seven weeks afterwards, on the 24th May of 
the same year, his marriage was duly solemnized with Miss Grudzinski, 
who was previously created Princess Loviteh. By some it has been 
said that this lady was not a noble before her marriage, and by others 
it is reported that she was a countess. ‘Vhe truth is, that in Poland, the 
name of noble often means no more than that the individual is not a 
plebeian ;+ the bulk of the population consisting of two great classes, 
nobles and peasants. Now, in this sense, Miss Grudzinski was of 
noble and respectable descent; but she had no relationship with any 
of the very ancient families of the kingdom, nor had she any title. 
Her father, however, is in opulent circumstances, and moves in the 
tirst circles of society. The reader may be desirous to know some- 
thing more of this lady.—According to our information from a Polish 
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* Vide No. 57, p. 212. 
t+ How ridiculous, therefore, is it to speak of Miss Grudzinski being the daugh- 
terofa privale gentleman ! ‘There are no private gentl men, in our sense of the word, 
either in Russia or Poland. 

’ 
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; aes 
penth man, the Princess Lovitch® is rather below the middle size, 
handsome ; her features are regular and pretty, and excite interest: 
they possess no uncommon expression nor Vivac itv—nothing fascinating 


licr manners are extremely gentle and amiable, and her deportment js 


modest aoe condescending. Though a person of excellent sense, she js 
not distinguished for ni itural talents or acquired accomplishments; and 
though above thirty-five years of age, yet she is the individual who alone 
ever seems to have comt pletely gaine d and retained Constantine's aff; . 
tions and love, at a aaa when he was nominally the second, but vir. 
tually the first, person a in Poland, and when his desires might 
have been satiated with unbounded indulgence and profligacy. 

The Grand Duke is warmly att: whed to his spouse, and has ever 
shown her the utmost attention, both in public and private: nay more, 
since his marriage he has bee ome quite domesticated, and passes much 
time daily with the nistress of his heart. It is very natural, of course, 
that the Princ should have much influence over her husband's ac- 
tious; and the Grand Duke perhaps gratifies his vanity in giving vari- 
ons proofs of his devotion and fidelity.t © The Princess is but ina de- 
licate state of health, and last summer, always ace ompanied by Constan- 
tine, she went to various watering-places, for the sake of using warm 
baths. Like Constantine’s first spouse, she has had no children ; al 
perhaps the cause of this may be easily divined. 

Since his marriage, Constantine has often been heard to say to tra- 
vellers, that he had no wish ungratified ; that he envied no person's si- 
tuation on earth ; and that he was a happy man, in as far as that term 
was applicable to mortals. It is pleasing to record such facts, which 
appear to prove that his wife has Awnranized the ‘Tsesarévitch. 

To give a general view of Constantine’s public life, we shall, in a 
very summary manner, allude to the principal circumstances of his career. 

ilaving received a complete military education, and his propensity 
for arms still continuing, at his own request, when twenty years of age, 
the Grand Duke was attached to the veteran Suvarof, and with this 
general he served in the campaign of 1799, against France. He was to 
have joined the Austrian army under the Archduke Charles in 1800; 
but the defeat of the Russians in Switzerland ocensioned his return to 
St. Petersburgh. [mn 1802, he paid a visit to Vienna, when the iin- 
peror of Austria gave him the honorary command of a hussar regimen, 
In 1805, he took the command of a Russian corps destined to act agaist 
lrance ; and, at the head of his regiment of guards, he shared in the 
unfortunate battle and defeat of Austerlitz. He followed his brother, 


the Emperor Alexander, in the campaigns of 1812, 1813, 1814, and 


* In a letter trom Brussels, it is said that ‘* Constantine’s wife, the Pp rincess Lo- 
vitch, is eqnrally distinguished by her personal charms, the grace of her manners, 
and the noble ness of her character. Her mildness and goodness delight all who ap- 
proach ber; and it she is never to be seated upon the throne, she will always render 
the access of complaint, misfortune, and truth, e asy to ic.” y 

+ Upon what authority the following anecdote is grounded we cannot te’), and 
wish not to believe it. It is copied from The News of the 26th December, 1825. 
** We have heard that this demi-savage, as some accounts represent him, is now 
wholly governed by an Englishwoman, who was formerly the chére amie of accl 


brated manufacturer of artificial teeth at the west end of the town. From him the 
la ly went fan honest woman,’ in the shape of 8 courter’s wife: and from the courier 
she was transferred to the protection of the Grand Duke Constantine. What 4 
change ts here exempubled irom the kejrt zirl of a London dentist, to swav the 
fortunes fF kurope in tl “ape of iistress 
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on various occasions showed himself a brave soldier; and with him 
entered the city of Paris. He then went to Russia, and afterwards to the 
Congress of Vienna. After the second deposition of Bonaparte he was 
made Generalissimo of the Russian army, and soon afterwards he as- 
sumed the title of Military Governor of Poland. 

Thus we see that Constantine was intrusted with highly important 
commands ; but he is not Viceroy of Poland, That ollice, by the laws 
of the kingdom, must be conferred upon a Pole, or a naturalized 
foreigner ; and accordingly it is held by a white-haired, infirm old man, 
General Joseph Zayontchek, who served Napoleon during the French 
invasion of Russia in 1812. But, as has been remarked with great truth 
by a correspondent of the Scotsman, “ the vice-regal dignity, like that 
of the late Polish kings, was a mere shadow.” Constantine, with the 
name of Military Governor of Poland, or Generalissimo of the army, is 
the real depositary of all power—unless opposed by his only superior, the 
King of Poland. At the same time it ought to be mentioned, that Con- 
stantine never interferes with civil affairs, except for the most particu- 
lar reasons: that he has always rendered all due honour to the real 
viceroy ; and that, on almost every occasion, he has shown him great 
deference. General Zayontchck is a man of spirit, of considerable ta- 
lents, and is highly esteemed by the Poles. It has been widely reported 
that one of the last acts of Alexander was to nominate Constantine Vice- 
roy of Poland; but this seems a fabulous story. Without General 
Zayontchék’s resignation, such a decd would cause a general rebellion. 

During the period the Grand Duke served with Suvarof, he was dis- 
tinguished for his military conduct in the camp, and for his courage in 
the day of battle ; and he received great praise from the oid field-mar- 
shal. Indeed Suvarof wrote the following flattering account to Count 
Razumovskii :-—“ His Imperial Highness Constantine, notwithstanding 
his youth, acts in the service like a veteran; always accompanying the 
sokliers, he lives in the camp, and in the tent, and with wonderful firm- 
ness he supports the excessive heat of the climate. Such an example, 
in so distinguished a personage, excites the admiration both of the Rus- 
sian and the Austrian armies.” 

For his bravery, exemplary conduct, and success, during the whole 
of the Italian campaign, by a special order of the Emperor Paul, Con- 
stantine received the title of Tsesarévitch.* The same military taste 
has characterized him through life ; and though he be a severe disciplin- 
arian, yet he is greatly beloved by the army, and is justly looked up to as 
an experienced, courageous, martial, and daring commander. 

It has been quite an amusing task, of late, to peruse the periodicals ; 
and to remark the different terms in which the prominent traits 
of the character of Constantme are depicted. By one it is said that 
this prince is of a rough and ruthless character, and that he is 
devoured by ambition, and a deep-rooted propensity for war ;--by a se- 
cond, that he is a daring, warlike, and ambitious prince ;—by a third, 
that he is martial in his character, even to rashness ;—by a fourth, that 
he is by no means of an agreeable aspect, and is of a passionate disposi- 
tion, being very apt to knock people down, and to inflict cruel punish- 
ment in his rage ;¢—by a fifth, that he has neither the mild exterior, nor 
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* Vide Glinkii’s History of Russia, in the Russian language, vol. viii. p. 298. 
+ ‘* An officer on the parade, being struck by Constantine, took out his pistol, and 
shot himself dead on the spot.”—Vide No. 395, p. 296, Monthly Magagine. 
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the patient duplicity of the AE parted emperor, Alexander : by a sixth 
that he ts tt vers impetuous, daring, and that his passions have nev, 
been much under the control of sells ction, nor his vices disguised by iy. 
pocrisy ;—by a seventh, that he isa Kozak m feeling, and a venuin 
hi wand in featurcs ;—by an eighth, that he is a demi-savage ;—by 4 
ninth, that he is a barbarous tyrant; by a tenth, that he is an unteching 
Seythian slave-master ;—and, ‘lastly, j in the Gist number of this Maga- 
zine, after an allusion to his short, round face, pug nose, knitted eve 
brows, and sunk eyes, We ourse ‘Ives have said, that he is the ve ry repre 
sentative of impati ence, tury, and severity: we have also added that his 
deeds have not belied his natural features ; and that he indeed has proved 
himself the true heir to his father’s likeness, passions, folly, and illiber- 
ality, without a great share of his redeeming virtues — goodness of heart, 
and paroxysms of remorse, which led to compensation for insults and 
injuries ;* but we forgot to notice his reformation. 

These and such like descriptions only exhibit the dark shades of the 
picture, and may be reckoned far from impartial. The good, as well as 
the dad, should never be concealed ; and it must be confessed that some 
few of our publications have had the candour to state that Constantine js 
by no means such a monster as he has been described ;—thathe has som 
good qualities ;—that he is popular in Poland ;—and that he is excessively 
beloved by the whole Russian army. Nay more, some of the French 
journ: alists begin to discover, that, under a disagreeable exterior, the 
Tsesarévitch conceals the mild disposition and the virtues of his late 
august brother.t 

Ungoverned by these contradictions, we shall endeavour to delineat: 
the great outlines of Constantine's real picture, at various periods otf lis 
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° ** On the subject of an atta ‘k upen Turkey, [have merely to state, that n 
other measure would be so popular among the military, the nobles, and the pea- 
santry of Russia. It is well known that Constantine, the Great Duke of Russia, 
and almost the Viceroy of Poland—so frequently accused of illiberality, cruelty, 
and barbarism—was thus named, because it was expected that he would reign at 
Constantinople.§ God forbid it! Those who have lately been in Poland, or who 
know the ianens of that prince , will hold him in detestation.”’-—** What a contrast 
between Abbas Mirza, the heir “p resumptive of Persia, and Constantine, the ap 
parent successor to the throne of Russia! How different is their conduct, when 
partly under restraint, and p! artly as independent sovereigns ! Should they come to 
the thrones of their countries, Persia m: iy be blessed beyond anticipation, while 
Russia may see Paul IL., under the fine -sounding and classic name of Constantine 
but assuredly not in sheep's clothing.”"—« It is said that he has begun a reforma- 
tion; and it is to be sincerely hope d, for the sake of those he rules, or may rule, 
that it may be completed, and especially before be ascends the throne of his 
country.” 

t ** The editors of the French papers, a class of men who, from some cause or 
other, are totally regardless of truth, and possess as much morality as opera-dancers 
begin already to talk of the virtues of the ‘ Emperor Const: intine,’ and of his high 
and honourable teeling towards his brother kings. We have only to add, that we 
have never heard this character of Constantine except from a Frenchman, Accord- 
ing to public report in Russia, he is any thing but a highly civilized prince.’— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger, Jan. 1, 1825. 


§ This capital is better known in Russia by the appellation of Tsar-Grad, or cits 
ofthe Tsars. As the Russians received their religion from them, we cannot be sur- 
prised that they hold Constantinople as a holy city; that all ranks, even the meanest 
peasants, have heard of its altars polluted by the Turks, and that they would all be 
ready to join in a crusade for its capture from the infidels. 

4 Vide Lyall’s Travels in Russia, vol. ii, pp. 72, 113, and 428. 
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iife, and by this means to arrive at some accurate information with re- 
gard to his past and present character. 

Constantine is of the middle stature, robust, and well proportioned : 
his air is martial, and his deportment gentle or severe, according to cir- 
cumstances : his manners are polished, and though sometimes rude, he 
can, at pleasure, conduct himself with the highest decorum. —Notwith- 
standing the peculiarities of his features, his visage, upon the whole, pre- 
sents a well-defined, bold, and severe outline, which well accords with 
his military taste; while a considerable developement of his forehead 
indicates the possession of natural talents—talents which have been 
greatly improved by study, diligence, and experience. It may be said 
that he is a well-informed prince, and perhaps his general knowledge of 
° affairs of state is not surpi assed by that of m: any of his compecrs 

f urope. ‘Therefore to call Constantine an egnoramus is quite 
preposterous, and to reckon him a savage or a bi urbarian betr: ays a total 
ignorance of the 'Tsesareviteh’s character. [fhe is a barbari: in,—though 
it may seem a paradox,—he is at least a civilized barbarian; in other 
words, if some of his past actions bear the stamp of barbarism, they were 
the actions of a civilized prince,—ot a prince who, as we have seen, re- 
ceived a liberal education under the distinguished La Tlarpe and the ta- 
lented Greek general, Kouruta, and of a prince who, at times, can con- 
duct himself in the most polished manner, and with as much propriety 
as any of his equals in the world. ‘Phe devotion of too much time to 
military occupations, the acquisition of a knowledge of the immense 
territories and the various nations of the Russian empire, and long pro- 
tracted studies in the art of government, naturally prevented Constan- 
une from giving much attention to the sciences, or to general literature ; 
oa which subjects he may be said to be behind his brother princes. 

Constantine's rapidity of judgment and action, his caprice, his want 
of self-command, his impetuosity, and indeed his fury, in former days 
were quite prov erbial. Like his father Paul, he was not only a terror 
to evil-doers, but also to the most devoted and the best subjects of the 
state. His atéachés well knew the temper of their master, and, like 
Paul’s favourites, they turned his alternate paroxysms of displeasure and 
rage, of good humour and liberality, to their advantage. We are not 
aware, howe ‘ver, that in his moments of contrition and remorse Constan- 
tine was so liberal of his favours as Paul; but the difference may have 
arisen from the deficiency of the same means of indulging his whims. 
We have never heard this prince accused of ingratitude or neglect of 
his friends ; on the contrary, some histories are related which show that 
he is possessed, at least at times, of kindness and generosity, and that 
his zeal has been equal to his professions. Ilis vivacity, shrewdness, 
and penetration, his activity and vigilance, have been well remarked by 
his friends and by his court ; and it cannot be questioned that he is en- 
dowed with ener yy of mind, an extensive capac ity, decision of character, 
and firmness of resolution—qualities of incalculable value to the ruler of 
a great nation. He is very cunning, he well knows the arts of dissi- 
mulation, and his wonderful powers of imitation and mimicry have asto- 
nished both natives and foreigners. Strangers might imagine that, as 
the Emperor must be conscious of his naturally forbidding features, he 
would be backward to show his grimaces ; but this is not the case ; and 
probably the ‘Tsesaréviteh is of opimion that his visage is more pleasant 
under certain distortions than ina state of complete quiesecnce. 
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There cannot be a shadow of doubt respecting his sincere and tendey 
fraternal love towards the Jate Autocrat, nor of his affection to the othe, 
members of the Imperial family ; and his complete devotion to the Em. 
press Mother is well known, and has often been the theme of adinira- 
tion. Though of so violent and imperious a character, yet he is capable 
of affection and frie ndship; and that his heart is not unsusceptible to 
the pleasures of matrimonial felicity, is completely proved by the facts 
already recorded regarding his last marriage. 

Constantine is said to be very jovial, pleasant, and social at table, and, 
in general, he is now abstemious as to diet, and moderate in his Cups, 
Like Alexander, he knows little of music: his ear is not acute, nor was 
he permitted to devote much time to the cultivation of this accomplish. 
ment in his youth. Martial music, however, delights him ; and he js 
one of the best and liveliest dancers we have ever seen. He likes al] 
kinds of active employment and athletic amusements, which, no doube, 
have contributed to the vigour of his constitution, and to the hardihood 
with which he bears exertion and privation, heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst. He rises at four o’clock in the morning, devotes much time to 
the arrangement of the affairs of the army, and daily occupies himself 
many hours in training, and manceuvring, and reviewing his troops, 
He gives up the evening to his consort or a domestie circle, and ge- 
ner: illy retires to bed at an early hour. 

In speaking of Constantine’s failings and vices, excesses and cruelties, 
in his youthful days, we must not forget the disadvantageous circum- 
stances under which he was reared at the corrupt and debased court 
of Catharine the Second, to which particular allusion has already been 
made in our sketch of the life of Alexander. Many of his faults m: Ly 


have sprung from his naturally impetuous constitution, his ignorance of 


the practice of good principles, and the inconsideration and inexperience 
of youth. Such a view is justified, in a considerable degree, by the 
great change which has taken place in his mode of life since his last 
marriage, “Yet it must not be forgotten that he received instruc- 
tions from a strictly virtuous and sincerely religious parent, the Em- 
press Mother, whose conduct was worthy the imitation of her sex ;* nor 
must it be concealed, that though the late Emperor Alexander was 
placed in the same unfortunate circumstances with Constantine, yet that 
he, comparatively speaking, evinced but few of the vices of monarchs, or 
even of men in general. ‘The excesses and infamous deeds of which 
Constantine stands accused, while they may be in some degree pal- 
liated by a consideration of the evil example of the court in which he 
moved in his youthful days, assume a still more reprehensible aspect 
when we class him among polished princes. It ought to be added 
that though he has given many proofs of his total want of self-command, 


yet that he has been often deceived and irritated by the false reports of 


courtiers and favourites; and a Pole has assured us, that, on some 
occasions, when the truth was discovered, he has shown great compunc- 
tion, has rewarded the injured, and that he has severely punished per- 
sons guilty of defamation and falsehood. 








* The reserved manner and chaste conduct of the Empress Mother and of the 
Dowager Empress can never be sufficiently praised, and must have had much in 
fluence on the court ladies during the last thirty years. 
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BRAMBLETYE HOUSE.* 


A yew years only have passed since an historical novel was held to 
be an inexcusable anomaly in all the established tribunals of criticism. 
It was argued, with trresis tible gravity and according to the forms of de- 
monstration, that all who attempted this species of composition must either 
accord with, or depart trom history : if the first, they only wearied their 
readers with an old story, which had been better told before ; if the last, 
they disturbed all previous associations, and took unwarrantable liberties 
with truth, A better reason for the public distaste than this logic might 
be found in the practice of the authors, or, more generally, authoresses, 
who made free with the great of old, “ to point a moral or adorna tale ;” 
for they either exaggerated and distorted the characters which they se- 
lected for their purpose, or glossed them over with a sentimental var- 
nish, in which all the finer shades of. distinction were lost, and the ac- 
tual was rendered unreal. But it is the prerogative of genius to 
make laws and to break them—to establish the essential harmo- 
nies of its own nature as the rules of inferior spirits—or to sclect for 
its sphere the ground considered as the least favourable to its purposes, 
and turn difficulties into materials. This has been done by the Author 
of Waverley, in reterence to historical romance ; he has demonstrated 
its practicability by his suecess ; and has shown that the objections of 
cavillers have not been sustained by exhibitions of the true, but of the 
false; and that no style of writing is capable of more potent charms, 
than that which introduces us into the society of the celebrated persons 
of former times by the pleasant path of an individual story ; which en- 
ables us to live along some lines of personal existence, in the very midst 
of those stirring scenes, with the general aspect of which we have always 
been familiar ; and to contemplate the characters and the events which 
stand out from the mist of years, at the hearty meal or the jovial fire- 
side. As yet the bold enchanter has possessed almost solely the magic 
circle which he has cleared, and within which he has called forth so 
many august forms, and exhibited so many high and festal pageants, 
But we have now to grect a new adventurer in the same field ; one who 
is supported in his bold attempt by reputation as a wit and a poet; who, 
almost avowedly following the course of the Scottish novelist, will ‘* not 
steal, but emulate” his excellencies ; ; and whose work will be read by 
none with more pleasure than by him who has inspired it by his example. 

The time which our author has chosen, including the latter days of 
the Protectorate and the beginning of the restored Monarchy, i is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the style in which he aspires to succeed. Such a pe- 
riod is, of necessity, full of striking contrasts: the fervid energy of de- 
mocratic and religious zeal is seen in its most steady and decided exer- 
tions ; and the profligacy of the court is exhibited, on the other hand, 
in its ‘full-swollen pride, and joyous recklessness of the future. Both 
parties, disgusting or mischievous in reality, are peculiarly entertaining 
in fiction. "Kings that gracefully play the devil, and turn the miseries 
they cause into merry Jjests, are delightful when they can neither tax nor 
imprison ; witty libertines are harmless Merry- Andrews in classical 
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* Brambletye House, or Cavaliers aud Riedie By one of the authors 
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prose; gay exploits, which would deserve the gallows, are simply eq. 
chanting as jewr-d'espret; and a Puritan’s or a Covenanter's zeal is pic. 
turesque W ithout being wearisome, wien we are not bound to mates to 
his praye rs. T he he roes of the Bible or the b: all are CX< ictly Sul ite d to 
the prolong d repre sentation of the novel, for the ve ry reason that they 
are unfit subjects for the tragic muse; because the interest we feel for 
them d pends mainly on the accurate detail of their peculi: irities of ex. 
pression and demeanour, w! hich set off or te mper their excesses of pas. 
sion or folly. ‘These it “ the pec liar province of the novelist to de. 
ve  ¥ , as itis the first d luty ‘ofthe trags ‘dian to discard. In the novel 
we should be charmed into pe rsonal sy mp: athy with the characters by the 
nice exhibition of minute traits which realize them to our hearts : while 
in the drama, the incumbrances of ordinary life should be purged aw; ay, 
and high passions and actions—a whole world of theught and tecling, 
compressed into afew hours be ld be presented to our view, softe neil 
only by such touches of the imagination as the struggling emotion may it- 
self suggest and justify. Our author, therefore, in his ¢ hoice of a subject 
has not shrunk from a fair trial; but, as beeame him, has dared nob ily, 
and resolved either to fall at once or establish himself as a worthy com- 
petitor of his model,—tor which the crities especiatly are bound to 
thank him. 

There is something both hupressive and picturesque in the opening 
of the novel. On a dark and gusty night of autumn, in the latter days 
of the Protectorate, a covered cart, attended by two men in arms, emer- 
yes in silence from Ashdown Forest, and proceeds toward Brambletye 
House, the residence of Sir John Compton, the most zealous, the most 
single-hearted, and the most imprudent of Cavaliers. Before the men 
reach the place of their destination they are joined by Sir John himself, 
whose joviality almost betrays them, and who conducts them to his man- 
sion, not without i incurring the ban of a mysterious female, who glides 
amidst the woodland, and venis on them sad and bitter curses. ‘The 
cart contains, as shrewd readers may surmise, arms and ammunition 
prepared for a rising in favour of the exiled King, which are deposited 
in vaults beneath the mansion. The fearful work performed, we are 
fairly introduced to the honest Sir John Compton—a real English 
squire, true to hisold wine, his old songs, and his old associations,—a 
Royalist from habit and prejudice, § giving vent to the feeling of the in- 
stant, and entering on a ee as onachase. ‘ This,” as all ex- 
perience proves, * will never do:” true plotters should be spare as 
Cassius; and the natural wei is that, while our honest blade is hunt- 
mg down the stag he has christened * Old Noll,” and cheering on his 
royal hounds, called Rupert, Maurice, Digby, and other loyal names 
his mansion is « jetly possessed by a band of Cromwell's Ironsides, who 
ransack his armoury, eat his venison, and say a long grace in his _ hall. 
As the soldiers are holding their solemn feast, a young ‘boy, the only son 
of their abse ‘nt host, clad in ereen—the future hero of the tale—makes 
a spirited debut in a balcony, and, on hearing his father called “ a malig- 
nant and a Siete lets fly an arrow at Colonel Lilburn, the leader, 
which sticks quivering in the wall behind him. The gallant though 
petulant child is carried to London, while his father, warned of his dan- 
ger, escapes towards the coast; and, after officiating as ostler at an inn, 
and passing through many perils, which we must pass over, arrives 
eafely in France. Jocelyn, the child, who finds faveur with Coloue! 
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Lilburn, is carried by him to the court of the Protector, at Hampton ; 
and we are introduced with him bodily into the presence of this plain 
master of kings, Whose quiet power, exerted on others, and whose balf- 
crazy cntheaaiatiits when directed inward towards himself, we are made to 
feel. By his command the boy is consigned to the Gate-house, West- 
minster—the prison facing the western entrance of the Abbey, the inmates 
of which present a sample of all the varieties of excess and phrenzy, 
which long-continued political and religious convulsion had produced. 
Among these, the pleasantest of the group, ever making © a sunshine 
in the shady place, ” are two poor players—one yet light- hearted and gay, 
seeking re fuge from sorrow tn bombast, his unwieldy, but not ineflicient 
substitute for imagination, and contented if he can deck himself in some 
tattered remnant of tinselled finery, the emblem of grandeur and joy ; 
the other, sunk into squalid sloth and ,sottishness, yet whose fixed and 
drunken eye is lighted up at the recollection of his old applauses, and 
who casts off stupor and misery like a garment, when he feels himself, 
for a little moment, once more an actor, ‘These agreeable persons con- 
trive to get up a play in the prison, and dress our hero to act Lady 
Macbeth, i in Which guise he is driven out of the prison by the gaoler—a 
farcical and unpleasiny incident, which we wish ¢ xpunged. Afier some 
adventures, not very well made out, he is taken on shipboard, and joins 
his father in France, by whom he 1s welcomed with a bottle of claret, 
the idea of which makes us thirsty. ‘Together, the father and son re- 
pair to the court of Charles, at Bruges, where we become presently fami- 
liar with the frolicsome, gracefal, and heartless prince, whose manners, 
associates, gaieties, and wants, are described to the lite. After having 
been sent by the king on a mission, to obtain the picture of one of his 
mistresses, Sir John places his son at Paris, where he becomes as ac- 
complished and as handsome as a hero should be ; wins the friendship 
of the young Duke of Monmouth, by chastising the insolence of the 
Duke of Anjou ; plays a very gallant part at a very pretty tournament 
patronized by the F rench king ; ; and, looking up to the valle ry of noble 
ladies, is fascinated by two ‘large lustrous eye: whie ‘th haunt his 
thoughts till he afterwards discovers their fair proprie tor to be perfec- 
tion itself—and then, we grieve to say it, they enchant him no longer! 
In the mean time, Charles is restored to the throne, and poor Sir 
John gets into a melancholy scrape; for he is drawn in by a middle- 
aged Dutchwoman, supposed to be the widow of a fisherman, and who 
keeps lodgings, first to bring her to England as his mistress, and after- 
vards, in the due course of such proceedings, to make her his wite, 
The costume and manners of this creature are powerfully, though 
somewhat coarsely delineated ; andthe way in which she dominceis 
over her husband, reduces him from his favorite beverage to small beer, 
and contrives to pocket all his cash before it comes to his hands, is 
painted with a reality which makes one tingle. — His son returns home 
to obtain a restitution of his estates from the careless and thoughtless 
sovereign for whom he lost them, and takes to court a graceful 
demeanour, and skill in singing and playing, which are more important 
than a good cause. Here he is brought out in due theatrical style by 
Rochester; appointed Vice-chamberlain to the neglected Queen ; 
resents the insult cast on her by the introduction of Lady Castlemaine at 
her party; fights a ducl with the Duke of Buckinghain’s favourite ; 
takes refuge at Walthamstow, and is saved by old Izaac Walton, who 
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disguises him as a complete angler ; and is safely shipped for Holla, 
Here we meet with a prince ly Dutch merchant, Mynheer Adrian 
Beverning, to whom he is consigned, and by whom he is protected— 
whose love of his good ship, his spices, his tulips, and his daughter, ay re 
equally characteristic and real—and who, surrounded by “riches fine! less,’ 

chafes at the loss of three nutmegs, wail lays out thousands without 
scruple on paintings, statues, or flowers. In his daughter, a glorious 
creature of seraphic enthusiasm, and a face between a Jewess and an 
angel, Jocelyn discovers the very enchantress whose eyes captivated 

his young heart at Paris. She loves him—nobly loves him—but he. 
in return, feels nothing but admiration; and, being forced to fly toa 
retreat among the watery wastes of Holland, speedily falls in love with 
the sprightly "Miss Julia Strickland, the damsel of the deserted castle. 

Here he meets with Valentine Walton, the reputed father of the fair 
one, who has become insane, trom remorse at his share in the death of 
Charles the First, and who is attended with unwearied love by his wife, 
the sister of Cromwell. Hence he comes again to London, on intelli- 
gence that the obstacles to his reception at court are removed—takes 
the plague—-is saved from de ath by the heroic aid of Constantia, whom 
he has re jected, and who has lost her father—is received at comt amidst 
the revels of Oxford—-saves Miss Strickland from being burnt to death 
in the fire of London ; which ts very grandly pictured—-narrowly escapes, 
by Constantia’s interest, from a charge of treason—and is married at 
Paris to Miss Strickland, under the auspices of Constantia, who en- 
dows them with the principal part of her hereditary wealth, and takes 
the veil. Un England, Sir John’s estate is restored; the former 
husband of his Iady is found to be living, in the person of a capital 
fellow, named W inke *y Boss ; Jocelyn’s wife is discovered to be the erand- 
daughter of the Earl of North: impton; and the old lady whose curses 
app: led us in the first chapter, and who has oce rasionally flitted through 
its darker passages, proves to _ a Catholic, whose shrine the C olptons 
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have demolished; and who, in her eagerness to destroy the ruins of 


Brambletye House, sets edie to the forgotten repository of powder, is 
blown up, and only lives to tell the tale of Julia’s abduction, and 
confirm the felicity of the lovers. 

In sketching this h: isty outline, we have been obliged to omit, not 
only many incidents, but several characters of considerable import: rye 
in the story. The plot has undoubtedly defects, the chief « 
which is the insensibility of the hero to the charms of Constantia, to 
whom his affections should have been devoted, not only because she 1s 
infinitely the nobler woman, but because her eyes first enkindled love 
and hope withinhim. A novelist who introduces a sympathy of this kind, 
and then deserts it, Is a traitor to himself; and even Miss Edgeworth, 
who asserts in terms, that “ First loves are generally silly “things, ‘ 
finds it necessary to make them efficacious, in order to satisfy her 
readers. ‘The conclusion, too, is almost paintul ; for the hero is de- 
graded by becoming the mere recipient of pecuniary favour from one 
whom he has h: irdly treated well; and, in spite of all Constantia’s elo- 
quent declarations of her own fitness for a cloister, we cannot help 
feeling that she was made for a happier destiny. The old Catholic is very 
theatrical and tiresome in the course of the story; but she is well ac- 
counted for in the end ; and serves, when she is once fairly blown up, 
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as an excellent confessor to clear up all pending mysteries. In spite 
of its defects, the story is conducted with singular skill, and it is told 
in a style, now and then rather flippant, but generally elegant, idioma- 
tic, and concise. 

But the chief power of the novel lies in its delineation of scenery, 
manners, and character. The first is unobtrusively, but very pleasingly, 
pourtrayed throughout ; there is a fresh woodland air in the description 
of Sussex-—and the pictures of Dutch scenery are evidently done from 
observation. In the views afforded of the court of Charles, which chiefly 
till up the second class, there is much dexterous penciling, but some- 
thing, perhaps, wanting In breadth and richness of colour. One frolic 
in Christ-church Hall, where Rochester makes all the actors, who are to 
perform the cardinal virtues, drunk, and, having set them at logger- 
heads, draws up the curtain before the royal party, is, however, given 
in the best style of comic picturesque, and must live in the memory. 
Of the historical persons, Rochester is the best; his varied dissipations 
are touched with infinite spirit; and his conversation is full of wit, 
dexterity, and agreeable contrarieties in doctrine and practice. Sir 
John is capital, full of lusty lifen—Mynheer Beverning, a right royal 
merchant,-—Constantia, a divine piece of flesh and blood,—and Winkey 
Buss, a hard, cool, death-defying Dutchman. The hero, and the lady 
he marries, are, according to approved fashion, the least interesting 
persons in the story. 

On the whole, we think this novel a work of considerable perfor- 
mance and more promise. As compared with the Scotch romances, it 
is more continuous, and less thrown into masses ; so that it contains no 
scenes of comparable power to their best, but is more equably told. ‘The 
research of its author is rather too elaborately displayed in the notes ; 
but we like the snatches of genuine songs with which it abounds; and 
we think we see indications of a genuine vein from which a series of 
works may be wrought, to the delight of those whom one novel a year 
will not satist'y. 





SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY. 
Paris, January 8th, 1826. 


Mr. Epiror.—You gave such a solemn and diplomatic air to my 
last letter, that in truth I know not whether | may venture to say 
any thing about Olivier. However, nothing else is talked of in our 
fashionable salons ; and Olivier maintains its ground against the death 
of Alexander and the quarrel between Fodor and Pasta. 

Olivier is a new novel by the Duchess de Duras ; a novel such as 
never was written before, especially by a woman, and least of all by a 
Duchess. Do not imagine that Olivier is too libertine; quite the re- 
verse. If you understand me, you will be rather astonished in Eng- 
land to learn that a woman, and particularly a woman of rank, should 
write such things, and, above all, print them. The work is so perfect 
in its execution, propriety of style and of ideas is so accurately ob- 
served in Olivier, that for my part I am surprised at one thing only, 


and that is, that the authoress should have yielded to the temptation of 
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appearme wi print. Last winter I hap ned to mect, ata party, y 
lady who ritulit bye ree irded as faultless, but that she IS SOmMev! 
infect dowith the disease which at pre sent renders Parisian so , 
sipid, and drives so many gentlemen every evening to the theatr 
l allude to that prudery, or as it may be termed methodism. wi 


i 
pecul to lad and which, as you know, consists in seemine to] 
}e wilay} ) Mal€s, <ablil Vili lk. al t vill 4 i Iyis PSNCenioy ) 
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ch virtue cannot reasonal lv take alarm. Chamftort relat 
dote of a Canoness, who in all the books she read scored outs 
, pencil every word beginning with the letter 4; for, whenever t! 
obrectio: able letter caucht thre eye ot the chaste Canone Ss. Shy Was 
reminded of the word fomme. The lady to whom T have just alluded 
and who participates not a litle in the tecling of Chamntort’s Canon 
had just h ard the Duchess de Duras read to a tew intimate friends 


the manuseript of her Olwicr, which by common consent was pronoww 
to be mfinat ly superior to fidicard or Qurikha, and was moreover 4 
elared to contatn nothing indecorous throughout the lone reeital of th 
love and mistortunes of Count Olivier de R. 


Phe testimony of my fair friend, as aréifer clegantiarum, is to me 
decisive. Still, however, E cannot help blaming the publicat: on of su 
al book. 13, the ae taphy al doctrine of the assoc ition of TH as, thie 
name of the authoress calls to mind a disagreeable word. Vulgar 


critics will of course make the most of this idea: and every prudent 
person will regret that it must bave been present im the mind of th 
noble authoress the whol time she was employed In W riting and 
vising her pretty little volun 

Che work is printed in Eneland, but, after what [ have told you, 
tew ladies will, [dare say, venture to look at it. I will therefore send 
you avery short and very unobjectionable abstract of this little ro- 


mance. T should not venture to iIngross so much of your attention with 


work of this kind, but for the great interest it has excited in ow 
| ishionabl cla SCS 4 he Mics, ti C appearance of Olivier Is a socal 
CVE, and CUlSt (qit htsy ha 5 a twotold conne x10on with the obrect of 


these letters. BP O} le seem to be the more inclined to talk about thi 
new novel, because it is by nomeans certain of sharing the suecess which 
attended its precursors, Oursha and Edieard. Uf this success be not ob- 
tamed, it will be because people are tired of the small coin which the 
love of authorship has induced the Duchess de Duras to pass off now 
tor the third time. At this ve ry moment there are not perhaps ior 
than thirty copies of Olivier in Paris; and when people set off tor their 
country residences in May next, Ladvocat, the bookseller, will sell 
them to any one who will buy them, and the profits will be applied toa 


charitable establishment. It ae lhea proof of talent and address o1 


the part of the authoress, to falsi ify this untavourable predic tion, which 


In In eve ry body’ s mouth. Three bits maths ay 0 peop rhe prided thr LIN Ives 


in having re ad Edxard : and to talk about it, was thought a mark ot 


vood taste. 

When Count Olivier de R. falls in love, Louis NVI. was king, and 
the futile old Maurepas governed France. Olivier, who ts connected 
with the court nobility, had just been made a Colonel at the age ot 23: 


nd, like all Colonels of that tume—tor it ts a Duchess who writes- 
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he ws witty, brave, and generous, and at the same time tree from all 
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mapry and affectation. But his generosity ruins him. He has a 
dd. a voung gentleman of the court, named Cassar de St. H.——Cresar 


ON 


~alwavs in leve, or rather he is never so. In this he ditters widely 
‘rom poor Olivier r. who secre tly che rishi sa very dise: ‘ect passt On for a 
young ¥ idow, Madame de M. who, like all widows of romance, has 

st buried a husband old enous to be her tather. When will our 
o yvelewriters strike out of the beaten track into which their rage for 
nobility ha is Jed them ?—Why might not Madame de M. have been 
merely the widow of aimanten years older than herself?) Madame 

. Duras cont sersaseng 4 sg into this prevailing sin, which may be so 
eqsily avoided, since Sir Walter Scott has restored the rights of. Nature 
inhis fictions. Tt appears that before he chertshed his ardent and discreet 
passion for Madame de M., Olivier was paying his court to a certain 
Baroness de DB. Elowever, a misunderstanding arises between the lady 

wd her lover; and Casar afterwards becomes attached to the Baroness. 
wal suddenly determines to marry her. Olivier makes Ciesar acquaint- 
ed with the Joubtfal virtne of his mtended bride. Cresar promises 
that the match shall be broken off; and, as a matter of course, Olivier 
learns, ina few days afterwards, that his friend ais married. ‘The new 
Madame de St. Pl. now becomes the persecutor of the unfortunate 
Oijivier. She discovers the attachment between him and Emilie, and 

e takes her revenge by bringing about the umon of the lovers. ‘The 
marriage is celebrated by all the customary ceremonies, civil and reli- 
vious; but on the evening of the wedding-day, Olivier disappears. 
alter addressing to the new Countess de KR. the following letter, which, 
it must be confe ssed, is not very explanatory 

“Tam the most unhappy of men, Emilie; for I abandon you: and 
these lines are a farewell,—perhaps an everlasting one—at Teast in this 
world.” 

There has scarcely yet been time to judge of the literary merit of 
Olver, and therefore in our parties, people merely discuss the conduct 
of the characters, and inquire wheethans or not itis contormable to Na- 
ture. For my part, | agree with those who condemn the flight of the 
unfortunate Olivier. But perhaps Thave already ingrossed your at 
tention too long with a subject which almost exclusively occupies om 
fashionable circles. 

Madame de Duras’ novel naturally leads me to speak of a great revolu- 
tion which has taken place in our manners. Two years azo, our liberal 
writers might have ventured to censure the style of a Duchess ; but 
now nothing would be regarded as a more decided mark of bad taste. 
They would be afraid of being looked upon as people who are not r 
ceived into polite society. ‘The drawimg-rooms of the comimerctal 
classes, or, as they are here called, /es salons de Cindustrie, are begiuming 
to be quite eclipse “al by those of the Faubourg St. Germain. ‘The caus: 
of this great revolution, which nobody certainly could have foreseen in 
1820, is, that people are amused in the salons of the Faubourg St 
Germain, while they yawn in the salons of the wealthy bankers. We 
hear of no bankers’ wives so distinguished for talent as Me si umes de 
Duras, de Poix, de Vintimille, de Simiane, de Dino, and de Castellane. 
Opinion will soon be almost exclusively manufactured in the drawing- 
rooms of the high nobility, which will give it quite an aristocratic cha- 
racter. Ina year or two hence, the ‘wood folks im) England will be 
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astonished to find, that ra entertain much more rateonat opinions ;; 
France than we used to do, because our views will have become 4, 5,, 
aristocratic. It must not be supposed that the aristoc racy have niad 
no sacrifice in throwing open their saloons to the liberals. Their 
of the Aine, and their fhe urs de lis, have disappeared. Their contemy: 
for the lower orders still exists in full force, though it never shows 
itself. In - rt, persons who pride themselves on thei ur exalted birth, 
issuime a certain tree manner in speaking of the King and the Royal 
family, whieh perfectly accords, at least as far as regards terms, with 
~ hse i ve of the party favourable to speilionion. 

» have in France a great many talkative men, about the age of 
itty, ‘ia are fond of relating the important events which took plac 
during the French expe dition i in Egypt, and in the retreat from Moscow, 
This ts the principal cause of the utter indifference with which th 
public has received Philippe Auguste, a heroic poem in twelve cantos, 
by M. Parceval, of the Mrench \cademy. Every man in France has 
read General Segur’s account of the retreat from Moscow ; and afte: 
such a narrative, what are the dangers encountered by Philippe 
\uguste, related as they are in Alexandrine verses of the school of 
Racine, which, amidst the splendour of language, throw a cloud of 
obscurity over the objects they describe ? The reign of verse is over in 
Irance, and we can now only tolerate short poems of three or four 
hundred lines. And, besides, we must have substance as well as sound, 
as in the verses of Pierre Corneille, which do not shrink from any 
energetic and appropriate word. 

The subject of M, Parceval’s poem is the victory gained by Philippe 
Auguste at Bovines, over a coalition of the powers of Europe. Eng- 
land, Germany, and Flanders, are vanes against Philippe, and have, 
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in antic tpation, divided the spoil o * his dominions at the Congress of 


Valenciennes. Phil lippe dissolves Ay league by the victory of Bovines. 
which is retarded by satanic agency 





such is the mockery which the 
author has ventured to present to his countrymen, who now abso- 
Intely believe in nothing! Perhaps he was induced to hazard this bold 
experiment, because ‘Tasso, whose contemporaries put firm faith in 
Luciter and his horns, has made such good use of devils. But what is 
still worse is, that M. Parceval pourtrays his devils with a feeble hand, 
and awkwardly enough has recourse to modern science, the only 


religion of the L9th century. For example, he kindles, by the aid of 


hs devils, a submarine voleano to destroy the French fleet which 
threatens England. ‘The principal supernatural character in this abor- 
tive epopee is St. Genevieve. Now you must know that, since the 
priests have driven Voltaire and Rousseau from the Pantheon, which 
they now call St. Genevieve, the name of that Saint has become a sub- 
jeet of ridicule. M. Parceval draws the characters of his heroes 
tolerably well, though always with @ certain degree of feebleness. 
Alexandrine verse not bei ing suited to plain narrative, and being on the 
contrary favourable to oratorical style, M. Parceval has been be trayed 
into the fault of representing his characters by words rather than by 
deeds. The latter are indeed of so common a kind that I should be 
sure to fatigue the countrymen ot Lord Byron, were I to aive a detailed 
analysis of the poem of P hilipp e Auguste. The arde ‘nt, impetuous, 
and |): aughty Philippe, already tamed tor ea courage in the Holy Land, 
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Pearsint and Anjou, is flattered by M. Parceval as highly as he was 
by his own courtiers. ‘The kimgty character is any thing but popular 
1 France, where we adore Ney, Carnot, David, and ail the other 
reat wen whom we have lost through the two little syllables /e Rov, 
The flattering portrait which M. Parceval has drawn of his hero would 
have sufliced to condemn the poem, had it presented no other fault, 
[his spirit of eulogy pervades the whole work ; tor the author lavishes 
his praise on the son of Philippe Auguste, who suceeeded his father 
under the title of Lows VIIL.; and he even lauds the child of Louis 
VIII. who never came to the throne, but to whom the poct promises 
a palace in Heaven, To see this piece of absurdity presented to a 
people who are madly fond of Beranger’s Odes, is indeed laughable 
enough. M. Parceval has drawn a better picture of Thibaut Count de 
Champagne, an expert w arrior. This character is graceful and noble, 
though, like the rest, it is coloured in too vague a style. But dignity 
and grace being the characteristies of the French language, the author 
has been assisted by his instrument, instead of finding it unmanageable. 

M. Parceval has sacrificed to the King of France all the characters 
of the opposite party 5 as for example, Joan Sansterres, Otho IV. the 
Comte de blandres, the Pope's Legate, ae. The female characters add 
to the feeble colouring of the poem. Isembure and Agnes de Meraine, 
two rival queens, are actuated only by the desire of sacrificing each 
other. ‘To crown this effort, to brave the public taste, the Author has 
devoted three cantoes out of his twelve to a long narrative, delivered 
by Count Thibaut, which presents a picture of the French provinces 
regained from England by Philip. 

One word more, and 1T have done with M. Pareeval. Nobody has 
deigned to read his ponderous poem. ‘The author, who ts advanced in 
fife, has been in Egypt. Since then he has always flattered persons in 
power, and has obtained from them the honours of the Academy and 
the Cross; and he is a very respectable dull sort of gentleman in 


wad the vietories which enabled him to unite to his crown Normandy, 


the relations of private life. 

A new edition of the Songs of Beranger has just appeared, and has 
been prosecuted by government. The pubtsher, Plasson, has been 
condemned to pay a fine of one thousand ftranes; a very favourable 


sentence, which will augment by thirty thousand franes the produce of 


the works of our principal poet. All things considered, Beranger 
is, probably, our only living poet whose works will be read fifty years 
hence. M. de Lamartine owes his success to the aristocratic cabal, 
which he has flattered with boundless servility ; for he has gone so far 


as to disturb the ashes of the dead, and to insult the present Duke of 


Orleans, who is a mediocre good sort of man, of retired habits. 
M. de la Vigne owes his success to the liberal cabal, to the Bona- 
partists and the partizans of national honour, who have so often 
thymed gloire with victoire, and France with esperance. Bonapartism 
has now been extinet for two years. People do not admire a despot, 
even though he should be a hero; and with Bonapartism, M. de la 
Vigne’s glory has fallen. Beranger’s popularity, on the contrary, 
Which is not supported by any cabal, is daily augmenting, because his 


Writings come home to the feelings of every one. As for our 
other Prench rhymesters, it would be insulting common scnse to name 
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them. People never bestow a thought on them, except when 4, 
laugh at the four editions of their best poems, which have all 
appeared. The whim of these fourth editions has been officia| 
authenticated, with regard to the poem of Marie de Brabant, by \ 
Ancelot. (See the Journal of M. Beuchot.) It is to prose, and; 
historical prose, that France now owes her literary glory. Voltaire a) 
his contemporaries amused themselves by ridiculing follies ; and 
writing history, they stills tuck to satire and neglected narrative. 
An excellent work of this kind has just appeared, It is entitled 
Hlistowe de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Moliere,” by M. T. T ascherea 
This young and able writer traces Mohere from his birth, in Januar 
1622, to his death (in 1673) in the arms, as is well known, of two 4 
sisters of /a Churité, who used to come to Paris to collect alms duriy 
Lent, and who annually experienced the kind hospitality of the authe: 
of Tartuffe. Hf £ could transcribe the table of contents, which consists 


vf no less than sixtecn clo ely priate d pas res, Vou would at once e percen 
the interest which “ every moment awake ‘ned and eratificd in the per 
usal ot this book. ‘TT asclie reau follows Molhere month | YV INO} 


and sometimes, when “te documents enable him so to do, day by day 
He proves the falschood of a multitude of anecdotes which have, f 
century and a half, passed current respecung the great Semen t. 
relates others of hin, whica have hitherto remained unknown. — Even 
person, however obscure, connected with Molhere, is noticed by M. 
Vaschereau, who gives in a few lines the result of lone researches 
Moliere, the writer of Comedies, might himsclf easily be made th 
hero of an intereating novel. [le was not one of those com lon-plac 
authors, whose only passion is a petty litcrary vanity, and who spend 
them whole lives in “scribbling. 

The son of an upholsterer, and destincd by the ruling a: ol 
L622 to live in ignorance, it was only by rendering himself obnoxi: 
to the whole of his family, that Molhiere with dif if] liculty Riek t a 


. rt > ! s¢ . . ? ‘ - . ? . 
procrastinated but excellent education. Plavers were then the  ser- 


vile puppets of the great, and the people despised them; but, impelled 
‘ ’ ‘ ° 

by his genius, Molicre took to the stage. Endowed with ardent sensi 

bility, he was all his lite the victim of a passion for a woman who littl 


deserved his regard-—the celebrated Armande Bejart. Vexed, but never 
cured by her repeated intidelities, he exclain od “Why not pardon 


her ? she ts young rand handsome, and is only as much inelined to co- 
quet, as I, rn shtonouhie, am to adore her.” Motiere was, how- 
ever, at this s time apeicn twenty-three years older than that lady, and was 


still considered a handsome man. Liter ary honours held alw: ays im hi 


heart a subordinate place to love. The slave of his own foibles, hi 
seemed only to wish to make other men Jauch at theirs. He however 
cultivated the civie virtues so faras frequently to remind us of Socrates. 
The priests imsulted him after his death, while the court and the town 
ite wd undecided, and durst not venture to declare against th 
clergy. Tt is singular enough that the priests, favoured by the return 
of the Bourbons, again insulted the memory of Moliere, in 1817; when 
a police commissary removed his ashes to the ceme tery of Per la 
Chaise, ina hackne y coach, at 7 o'clock in the morning, ‘and with the 
greatest secrecy, as it was well known that any publicity ‘would in an In- 


tant have euticéeadl 10,000 citizens. Several of the anecdotes related 
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and authenticated by M. ‘Vaschereau, would make good subjects for 
comedy,—such, for example, as the story of the President Leseot, who 
was obliged, In consequence of an arret of the Parliament, to apologize 
+) Madame Mohteie, who he fancied was in love with him.  M. Tas- 
chereau is however rather timid. He will not venture to blame too 


severely fe crand siecle of Louis XIV., though the anecdotes he relates 
east a light no less interesting than clear on the moral habits of 1650. 
Iris not the Paris of that pe tiod that M. ‘Taschere: t Jays open to us, 


but Beziers, Lyons, Grenoble, and all the towns MM Tie ‘revisited. Not- 
withstanding the prudent reserve of M. ‘Paschereau. who wishes to have 
all sorts of poets among the purchasers of his books, it ts plain that 
the Socratic and energetic genius of Moliere alarmed Boileau and 
Racine, doubtless men of genius also, but who never allowed them- 
selves to have any other than bourgeois feelings. [tis easily seen by 
the free style of the petitions which Moliere addressed to Louis XIV., 

that he stood with that prince on a superior footing to Boileau and 
Racine. Were not M. Paschereau’s book distigured “a ai extreme 
timidity, it would be an excellent specimen of ‘the tone which pervades 
the histories now written in France, and which, TP doubt not, will every 
where be translated. ‘The History of Henry IV. by M. Mignet, and 
of Bretagne, by Count Daru, are announced tor publication this winter. 

You will now be so ir od as to follow me over the immense interval 
which separates Moliere and M. Duval,a member of the French aca- 
demy, and author of the Princesse des Ursins.  “Vhis historical comedy 
was performed for the first time, on the 20th of ge aeeig last, at _ 
Theatre Francais, and the celebrated Mademoiselle Mars appeare ‘di 
the part of the Princess des Ursins. Do you know one of the most 
amusing and plain-speaking works ever published on the history of 
France ?—I mean the Memoires Secrets sur Louis XIV. et le Regent. 
These two excellent volumes, written in 1760, by Duclos, contain the 
history of the Prineess des Ursins, and exhibit her in a far more plea- 
sant dress than that in which she appears in the play. (See vol. 1. page 
74.) What idea must one form of a comic poet, who, while at liberty 
to resort to fiction, makes his comedy, which he calls historical, less 
amusing than the reality! 

In 1718, Madame des Ursins, the widow of a Roman prince (Orsini), 
but by birth a French 1: uly, of the noble family of La fra aye reign- 
ed with despotic sway over the mind of Philip V.of Spain, a prince 
at 434 lied by superstition, and who finally became msane. She contriv- 
ed to have it suggested to the King that he should marry her, but he 
answered the proposiuon with a dry negative. Madame des Ursins, 
finding that she had no chance of mounting the throne, made it her bu- 
siness to place one on it who appeared the least fitted for such a situa- 


ton. She cast her eyes on Elizabeth Farnese, niece of the Duke of 


Parma. She supposed that that young Princess, obse urely and humbly 
educated in the Palace of Parm: 1, was not likely to pay any serious 
attention to public affairs, and would leave all the power in her 
hands. 

Madame des Ursins communicates her idea to the Abate Julio Albe- 
toni, afterwards Cardinal, a bold intriguer, who was then living at 
Madrid, in the quality of a poor agent of the poor Duke of Parma. 
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The Abate, seeing the road to fortune open before him, inform. 
Madame des Ursins that the young Princess of Parma was, from |. 
limited information and feebleness of character, but ill i ualified to 
on the throne of Spain. This statement, which was nothing short 9: 
an impudent falsehood, fixed the determination of Madame des Ursin 
and she induced the King to solicit formally the hand of —— 
Parma. During the delays which unavoidably attend a Royal 
riage, Madaime des Ursins accidentally learns, that though the Prin ess 
of Parma is deficient in education, yet that she possesses a consider. 
able share of natural understanding, and, above all, decision of ely. 
racter. Madame des Ursins finds she has been deceived by Alberon, 
but she is not discouraged, and she immediately despatches a courier 
Parma with orders to suspend the marriage. ‘This courier arrives 
Parma on the morning of the 16th of August. The church is decorate) 
for the nuptial ceremony, and in the space of an hour the happy inar- 
riage which is to insure to the house of Parma the protection of Spain, 
will be celebrated by Cardinal — idini, by virtue of the proxy of th 
King of Spain, sent to the Duke of Parma, the uncle of the Prine 
Both uncle and niece immediate \ agree to imprison the courier ; re 
offer him the alternative of being instantly put to death, or of receiving 
a sum of money for concealing himself until the following day, when 
he may appear in public under the pretence of having just arrived. I 
is rather : surprising ¢ that the Duke of Parma should not immediat ly 
have put the courier to death without ceremony ; for people were killed 
for more trivial matters in Italy in the year 17 1 1. At length, however 
the marriage ceremony 1s performed, and the Princess sets out for 
Spain. On arriving at P aimplona, she meets Alberont, and she plain); 
tells him that the first act of her royal authority will be to dismis ss 
the Princess des Ursins, ‘The priest, in spite of his effronte ry, IS cres 
fallen on hearing this. He secks to dissuade the young Queen hen 
her determination ; but she haughtily throws down on the table a letter 
which she has received from the imbecile Philip the Fifth, who wrot 
to her as follows :—-‘t Send away Madame des Ursins ; but take car 
not to miss your aim; tor if she should see you but for two hours, sh 
will ain an ascendeney over you, and. will pre vent fus from sleeping 
tovether, as she did by the late Queen.” 

Such are the excellent materials out of which M. Duval has worked 
the three first acts of his play; but these three acts, which might have 
been delighttaul, and not less amusing than Beaumarchais’ Marriage ot 
kigaro, or Lemercier’s Pinto, are horridly dull. This happens be- 

cause M. Duval has untortunately not ventured to violate the unit ty ot 
place. ‘The whole of the play is represented in a single apartment, 1 
which the ditterent characters enter to relate the actions of Alberon, 
the young Queen, and King Philip. 

You will natur: lly conclude that this absurd representation was 
severely hissed; but no:—on the evening of the first performance, 
when I was present, the audience were delighted with the splendid 
dresses of the actors, which all strictly corresponded with the costume 
of the higher classes ot society in 1714. | The spectators were pleased 
to see lustory brought as it were before their eyes. The Memoires 0! 
Duclos being extremely popular in France, many of the audience were 
better acquainted with the history of the period than M. Duval himse!! 
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and almost every one was explaining to his neighbour the details of the 
curious intrigue Which forms the subject of the piece. Mademoiselle 
Mars, glittering in diamonds, was more dignified and elegant than Ma- 
dame des Ursins ever was. ‘The scene is laid in the apartment of that 
favourite at Quadraguez, a royal residence, whither she has come to meet 
the young Queen. ‘The poet Destouches arrives to assist In working 
the disgrace ot the all-powerful favourite. | have already related the 
events Which ought to have filled up the three first acts. In M. Du- 
val’s play, these three acts are dreadtuily tedious, and were only ren- 
dered endurable by the splendid dresses and courtly airs of the actors. 
The audience Was delighte ‘d to see that court of which so much has 
been related. In the fourth act, Queen Elizabeth arrives at Quadraguez, 
the hour of disgrace approaches, and the piece becomes interesuing. 
The Queen does not appear again. ‘There ts, in this, great mismanage- 
ment on the part of the author, whose timidity makes him sacrifice those 
interesting situations, which might have sec ured a hundred re presenta- 
tions ofhis comedy. Madame des Ursins comes to wait on the Queen, 
who instantly exclaims, “ Send away that woman!”-—We sce the untor- 
tunate Princess des Ursins return pale and agitated from the royal 
audience, and she soon faints and appears almost dead on the stage. 
Her female trends, who support her, tremble lest the young Que en 
should perceive them from the adjoming apartment, and thus receive 
an unfavourable impression respecting them. ‘Phe door of the saloon 
opens, and an ofiicer of the Queen’s chamber comes torth to summon 
the courtiers to kiss hands. ‘The unfortunate favourite still lies in- 
sensible in the front of the stage. ‘This scene 1s magnificent, and 
secured the success of the piece. At every word pronounci d by the 
oflicer, the joy of the courtiers who are simmoned, and the distress of 
the others, are visible. ‘The triend who remains supporting the head of 
the disarace ‘d Princess, is in despair at her name not being called. At 
last she hears it: she immediate ly deserts her old mistress ; aud were it 
not for a young female relation, the unfortunate Princess would be leit 
fainting on the floor. ‘The third and fourth acts secured the success of 
the new play, and its fourteenth performance took place last night. 
This is the first time that Comedy has presumed to make free with the 
Court of France. In M. Duval’s pl. iy, the Duke of Orleans is familiarly 
alluded to, and his profligate manners are spoken of without any re- 
serve. But what is still more surprising is, that the theatre in which 
the piece was performed belongs to the present Duke of Orleans, who 
himself attended the first re pres entation of a play in which his ancestor 
was treated thus cavalierly. ‘Phe people in the pit several times turned 
towards the Duke's box; and as his Highness is tolerably well liked, 
the audience did not seem quite pleased with the freedom of M. Duval. 
The author makes all his characters express themselves in a vulgar 
strain of language. They are not well-bred people, accustomed frow 
childhood to say rude things in a polite way ; they are like the clerks 
and petty citizens of a sub-prefecture on the day on which the Moniteur 
announces the disgrace of their sub- prefect. 

The pe rformance of the Princesse des Ursins may be considered as an 
important literary event. Now that historical comedy is permitted, a 
number of young authors possessed of more talent than M. Duval, and 
better acquainted with the general tone of society, will apply theraselves 
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te this class of writing. M. Lemercier, the author of thirty bad trage 


dies, and eon lasterly production Pinto, has now, pe rhaps, some 
chance of gett hi s new comedy, the Journée des Dupe S, pe rformed. 
Should the deuals ol Alex Xa! ider occasion a War, an event which iS 
earnestly wished tor in France, because it will diminish the power of 


the clergy, the King seill be obliged to take the censorship from the 
Jesuits. ‘The el ry of our drama will then revive, the censors! hip wil] 
become reasonable, and French comedy will once more afford amuse- 
ment to the polished society of Europe. ‘The dramatic sketches pub- 
lished u ser the name of Clara Gazul, mi iy give you an idea of what 
our young authors will produce when the censorship is removed trom 
the control of the Jesuit ts. 

We have a physician in Paris, named Roustan, who is very popular 
at present. Ile is a man rather advanced in life, and is celebrated tor 
the number of patients he has cured. This Dr. Roustan has recently 
published, 1 n the ¥ fiomnaire des Sciences Medicales, an article on 
Magnetism, which, if T may so express i, has secured the right ot 
citizenship to all the strange stories told about young girls who have 
been put to sleep by magnetism, and have then done all sorts of extra- 
ordinary things. Form rly people used to laugh at these anecd tes, 
but they have now becom the subject ot serious discussion. Through 
prot ssional jealousy, and the fear of being looked upon as superticial 
thinkers, our French physicians have hitherto retused to put faith in 
these magnetic phenomena. — But it was determined that the deacdemu 
de Medecine should inquire into some of the tacts; and the sitting of 
the 10th of January was devoted to the investigation, at which all the 
men of science in Paris were present. A great deal has been said 
about one fact, which is stated to have we ‘n decidedly proved, but 
which I do not credit, because I did not see it; for in matters of this 
sort, there is no believing without seeing. I allude to the case of a 
young woman of 20 vears rot age, very nervous and sickly, who, when 
put to sleep by her magnetizer, is di wzled by the enamelled rie ot a 
watch placed behind her head, above the n: ipe of the neck, so that the 
watch touches the roots of her hair. To complete the mir: acle, the 
patient, who lies fast aslee P and with her eyes closed, sees what o'clock 
itis by the watch—that is to say, she sces by the hind part of her 
head, below the roots of her hair. 

If, instead of exciting a smile, this story should rouse your curiosity, 
I reccommend you to read the article on Magnetism, by Dr. Roustan, 
who, I must inform you, is held to be a very respe ‘ctable man, and was 
once a decided opponent of magnetism. ‘The Academie de Medecine will 
be engaged on the subject of magnetism during several of its ensuing 
sittings. Doctors Be rtrand and Husson are parucularly mentione d 
among the physicians, who declare they witnessed the phenome non. 

In my la st letter, | think | alluded to the wretched style in which 
some of your most popular English novels have been translated into 
French. ihe “ Trials of Margaret Lindsay” have been much admired 
here. The Countess de M. whose birth qualifies her to move in the 
higher classes of society, and whose talent would render her an orna- 
ment to any rank, has translated this novel as it should be: that is to 


say, with ease and delicacy. How delightful it would be to read the 
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“Heart of Mid- Lothian,” and the “ Bride of Lammermuir,” translated 
like “* Margaret Lindsay!" It is rather unfortunate that the Countess 
de M. should have made choice of so melancholy a story. M. de 
Barante, the celebrated author of the Dues de Bourgogne, has added to 
Madame de M.'s translation an interesting notice, remarkable for its 
philosophic spirit and historical truth, 

Another new publication which recently appeared, excited for a time 
a considerable share of attention. — It is entitled Mémoires du Sergent 
Guillemort, and relates to the events which took place in the French 
army from 1802 to 1810. This work would be invaluable, but that 
there is good reason tor be heving it to be a mere fabrication ; for, on 
examination, it will be found to possess neither local truth nor proba- 
bility. Some insignificant wtiter, who has had the means of getting his 
work puft din Gig newspapers, has set to work and compile id these two 
volumes in the form of a journal. Sergeant Guillemort sails along the 
lake of Garda in Italy, and takes care to inform us that he passed 
through the town of Garda, though there is no such place in existence. 
This tissue of improbabilities contains a curious account of the death 
of Admiral Vilieneuve, who was ‘defeated at ‘Tratalgar by Nelson, 
Guillemort hints that Deerés, Napoleon's Minister of Marine, caused 
Villeneuve to be assassinated at Rennes. ‘This story was circulated at 
the time of Villeneuve’s death ; but what proof is adduced im support 
of it ? 

M. Stapfer, one of our literary men least subject to the influence of 
fashion, has just given to the world a Life of Socrates, in the 42d vo- 
lume of the Biographie published by the brothers Michaud. ‘There is 
a certain degree of pretension inthe style, which somewhat deteriorates 
the work ; for style begins to be estimated as it ought to be, and is 
now no longer regarded | as any thing more than a secondary, though 
doubtless a very agreeable merit. The Life of Socrates by M. Stapfer 
is the first French work which has made that great philosophe r known 
tous, as far as the prese nt state of historical science permits. The 
author, very different from our ac ade mmicians, is not ina hurry to write 
to-day what he learned yesterday: he has spent several years in la- 
borious research, and his essay deserves to be disinterred from Mi- 
chaud’s Biographice. Wt is an important, indeed a necessary work, for 
we have no other like it; the bibliographic notices at the end of the 
article are excellent. At the same time it must be confessed that - 
writers recounted by M. Michaud seem determined never to tell ; 
plain story. They delight in pompous phrases and vague expressions ; 
they fancy the opscurity they create sublime, and uever convey a clear 
and intelligible idea to the reader. Wishing to please the Faubourg 
St. Germain (M. Michaud is Editor of the Quotidienne), they calum- 
niate all writers, ancient and modern, who have ventured to emancipate 
themselves from the trammels of authority, and attempted to investi- 
gate its claims. Their article on Jean Jaques Rousseau, for example, is 
worthy of the pen of a village Capuchin ; but now and then some good 
articles , like those of Kant and Socrates, by M. Stapfer, console the un- 
fertnane purchasers who have been tempted by their taste for lite- 
rature to take in this voluminous compilation. Had the name of 
Shakspe: ire begun with a D or a G, he would have formed a subject for 
Misrepresentation and abuse in Michaud’s dictionary ; but, within these 
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three or four vears, the immense success of Sir Walter Scott has pro- 
duced a change of opinion respecting English literature, and more jus- 
tice is now done to Shakspeare. M. Villemain, who in 1820 dis. 
charyed a battery of elegant phrases in the Voltairian style against 
your great poet, redeemed his offence, in 1825, by an excellent article. 
M. Villemain, it is true, does not yet perceive the principal merits of 
Shakspeare, but he speaks of him in an interesting manner ; and though 
the plan of his letters does not well afford opportunity for quotation, | 
shall just give you his description of the scene of the gravediggers, 
secing the representation of Hamlet at Drury Lane. It will give your 
ladies some notion of the ideas formed of them in France. 

‘Do not expunge from the tragedy of Hamlet the scene and the 
pleasantries of the gravediggers. Be sure to be present at that strange, 
awful sort of buffoonery ; you will then see pity and horror rapidly per- 
vade animmense audience. Under the dazzling and not very favour- 
able brilliancy of the gas, which casts a blazing light over the house, and 
from the circle of splendid dresses in the lower boxes, you will see the 
finest heads eagerly turned towards the sepulchral fragments which are 
scattered about on the stage. Youth and beauty contemplate with in- 
satiable curiosity these images of destruction and minute details of 
death. Meanwhile, the whimsical pleasantries which are blended with 
the sadness of the scene seem to relieve the spectators from the weight 
of woe which oppresses them, and laughter bursts out on every side. 
‘The soberest countenances alternately exhibit mirth and melancholy in 
rapid transitions ; and you may see the statesman smiling at the humour 
of the gravedigger, who pretends to know the skull of a courtier from 
that of the king’s jester.” 

With some share of talent and the tone of good society, one is always 
sure to succeed in France. ‘Thus | account for the success of the new 
work of M. de Pradt, the old Bishop of Malines. It is a large ectavo 
volume, entitled “ Du Jesnitisme, Ancien et Moderne.” All men of 
the world seem to have made up their minds as to Jesuitism. Some 
passionately desire its return ; others look towards that event with hor- 
ror; but all know what is to be thought of the Jesuits. It seemed to 
be set down as a rule to read nothing about the Jesuits; but M. de 
Pradt has broken the spell. It is true, he here finds himself again on 
his own ground ; for the only course of study ever prosecuted by this 
clever improvisitor was theologic. 

When a government meditates a war which public opinion disap- 
proves, rumours of war are first set afloat, and as soon contradicted ; 
the reports are once more renewed, and again denied, but at last ad- 
mitted to be true. Thus the people, who have been amused in discuss- 
ing the proand the con, are neither surprised nor much dissatistied when 
a war against their interests breaks out. They are content with say- 
ing, ** It was to be expected, for there has long been a talk about it.” 
Thisis what will be said in France, some day or other, when an ordinance 
of Charles X. shall proclaim the Jesuits. Passing over the well-turned 
eee ot the Abbe de Pradt, the following are the facts which he re- 
ates :—The Jesuits, Mariana, Delrio, Salmeron, Emmanuel Sa, Molina, 
Bellarmin, Suares, Becanus, have proved, and the chiefs of the Order 
have proclaimed, that “ Jesus Christ delegated to St. Peter, and to the 
Popes, his successors, an indirect authority over all kingdoms. Sove- 
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reigns reign by commission from the Pope. Kings are only the fist 
subjects of his Holiness, who can censure and dethrone them. When a 
king is condemned by the Pope, though the sentence should remain 
secret, every man may, and should, assist in carrying the judgment into 
execution.” 

According to Father Varada, the priests who advise the murder of a 
man, secret/y condemned by the Pope, only commit an irregularity. 

It is not until he comes to the 13th chapter of his work that M. de 
Pradt begins to speak of the Jesuits; but the liveliness and wit of this 
writer's works atone for all their defects. “ The Jesuits have resumed 
their power in France,” says M. de Pradt; ‘ but at the expiration of 
twenty or thirty years at most they will be again expelled, and the 
clergy and royal family, who are now rejoicing at their return, will be 
driven away along with them. It will be decreed that every Frenchman 
individually shall pay his priest as he pays his baker ; and instead of a 
royal family, maintained at the expense of forty millions, a president 
with a salary of five millions will suftice.” 

M. de Pradt either says or hints all this in the most amusing way 
imaginable; but I have not space for further description. His book 
well deserves to be translated into English; but perhaps the smart- 
ness of his wit would alarm you, and he would be suspected of de- 
parting from truth because he is entertaining; for our wags sometimes 
say that a writer must be decidedly dull before he can be considered as 
either respectable or instructive by the English of the eld school. If 
this be true, you would certainly not like M. de Pradt’s Jesuitisme, 

But whatever may be the prejudice against the amusing style of De 
Pradt, certainly no writer has ever treated the subject of Jesuitism more 
logically and impartially. D'Alembert’s work, which was once so highly 
esteemed, is merely a dull pamphlet, compared with the Jesutesme 
of the late Archbishop of Malines. The author praises the Jesuits when 
he detects them in doing good; but he kills when he condemns —be- 
cause he proves. 

M. de Pradt seems to attribute too much talent to St. Ignatius, who, 
like all founders, proud of having established something, and of being 
the chief of an Order, acted somewhat at hazard. ‘Thus, from the year 
1555, until the suppression of the Jesuits by Ganganelli, they were 
thirty-seven times expelled from different parts of Europe and Asia. 
Cardinal de Bernis, a zeaious, but not an extravagant aristocrat, wrote, 
in 1774, to the King of France as follows :— The Pope would be but 
too well justified for having suppressed the Jesuits, if he would permit 
the publication of tie documents of the investigation ; but his regard for 
peace and for the honour of religion prevents him doing this.” 

On the 27th of May 1823, the following was written by M. Fortis, 
the present General of the Jesuits :— 

‘The present state of our society in France does not enable us to 
dispense with one of the individuals employed there, since they scarcely 
suffice for the establishments which we already possessin France, and still 
less for those which are offered to us in every country.” 

The principal establishments of the Jesuits, which in the present state 
of the French laws are strictly prohibited, are at St. Acheul, near 
Amiens, at Dole, and at Montrouge, a village about a league from Paris. 
MM. Ronsin, Fayet, and the Duke de Rohan, Pecr of France, are the 
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Chiefs of the Jesuits. The Duke Mathieu de noemnmnennty, Peer, and 
; governor of the Duke of Bourdeaux, and M. Ferdinand de Py nee 
are the Chiefs of the Jesuits of the Short Robe. (For the eX} pl; Watior 
of this term,see Madame Genlis’ Memoires, vol. 11.) 

M. Fortis, the present General of the Jesuits, a man of ve ry Viok 
temper, is a native of Verona. He was long Chict of the Jesuits 
Modena. ‘That nntortunate little town is perhaps the part of the wor 
where the se worthy fathers have most completely succeeded in corru 
ing the morals of the people. 

{| have gone into some detail in my note of this excellent work ot 
M.de Pradt, because, at the moment when you are discussing the in- 
portant question of Catholic Emancipation, it is well that you should 
know what the Jesuits are, from the pen ofa Catholic Archbishop, who 
was raised to the episcopal dignity by Pius VIL. himself. 
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That you must love me, and love my dog.—* Good sir, or madam, as ii 
may be ~we most willingly embrace the effur of your friendship. Wy 
long have known your excellent qualities. We have wished to have 
you nearer to us; to hold you within the very innermost fold of our 
heart. We can have no reserve towards a person of your open and 
noble nature. The frankness of your humour suits us exactly. We 

have been long looking for such a friend. Quick—let us disburthen 
: our troubles into each other's bosom—let us make our single joys shine 
by reduplication—But, yap, yap, yvap/—what is this confounded cur? 
he has fastened his tooth, which is none of the bluntest, just in the 
fleshy part of my leg.” 


¢ “Tt is my dog, sir. You must love him for my sake. Here, Test— 
Test—Test!” 
“ But he has bitten me.” 
ie “Ay, that he is apt to do, ull you are better acquainted with him. 
[ have had him three years. He never bites me.” 
ap, vap, yap! —* he is at it again.” 
‘Oh, str, you must not kick him. He does not like to be hic ‘ked, 
I exp ‘et my dog to be treated with all the re: pect due to myself.’ 
‘But do you always take him out with you, when you go a friend- 
ship-hunting ?” 


‘ Invariably. "Tis the sweete st, prettiest, best-conditioned avimal. | 
call him my test—the touchstone by which I try a friend. 
prop rly be said to love me, who does not love him.” 

* Excuse us, dear sir—or madam aforesaid— if upon further consi- 


deration we are obliged to decline the otherwise invaluable offer of your 
friendship. We do not like di ers, 


No one can 


* Mighty well, sir—you know the conditions—you may have worse 
offers. Come along, Test.’ 
The above dialogue is not so imaginary, but that, in the intercourse of 


life, we have had tre quent oee asions of breaking oft an agree hle inti- 
macy by reason of these canine appendages, 


They do not “alway $3 come 
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in the shape of dogs ; they sometimes wear the more plausible and hu- 
man character of kKinstolk, near acquaintances, my triend’s friend, 
his partner, his wile, or his children. We could never yet form a friend- 
ship—not to speak of more delicate correspondences ~however much 
to our taste, Without the intervention of some third anomaly, some im- 
pertinent clog atlixed to the relation—the understood dog in the pro- 
verb. ‘The good things of life are not to be hed singly, but come to 
ys with a mixture; like a schoolboy’s holiday, with a task affixed to 
the tail of it. What a delightful companion is *** *, if he did not always 
bring his tall cousin with him! He seems to grow with him; like 
some of those double births, which we remember to have read of with 
such wonder and delight in the old “ Athenian Oracle,” where Switt 
commenced author by writing Pindaric Odes (what a beginning for 
him!) upon Sir William ‘Temple. There is the picture of the brother, 
with the little brother peeping out at his shoulder ; a species of froter- 
nity, which we have no name of kin close enough to comprehend. 
When *** * comes, poking in his head and shoulders into vour oom, as 
if to feel his entry, you think, surely yeu have now got fini io yourself 
—whata three hours’ chat we shall have!—but, ever in the haunch of 
him, and before his diffident body is well disclosed in your apart- 
ment, appears the haunting shadow of the cousin, over-peering his 
modest kinsman, and sure to overlay the expected good talk with his 
insuflerable procerity of stature, and uncorresponding dwarfishness of 
observation. Mistfortunes seldom come alone. “Tis hard when a bless- 
ing comes accompanied. Cannot we like Sempronia, without. sitting 
down to chess with her eternal brother? or know Sulpicia, without know- 
ing all the round of her card-playing relations 2? must my friend's bre- 
thren of necessity be mine also? must we be hand and glove with Dick 
Selby the parson, or Jack Selby the calico printer, because W.S., who 
is neither, but a ripe wit and a critic, has the misfortune to claim a 
common parentage with them? Let him lay down his brothers ; and ‘tis 
odds but we will cast him in a pair of our’s (we have a superflux) to 
balance the concession. Let F. Hl. Jay down his garrulous uncle; and 
Honorius dismiss his vapid wife, and superfluous establishment of six 
boys--things between boy and manhood—too ripe for play, too raw 
for conversation—that come in, impudently staring their father’s old 
friend out of countenance; and will neither aid, nor let alone, the con- 
ference: that we may once more mect upon equal terms, as we were 
wont to do in the disengaged state of bachelorhood. 

{tis well if your friend, or mistress, be content with these canicular 
probations. Few young ladies, but in this sense keep a dog. But 
when Rutilia hounds at you her tiger aunt; or Ruspina expects you to 
cherish and fondle her viper sister, whom she has preposterously taken 
into her bosom, to try stinging conclusions upon your constancy ; they 
must not complain if the house be rather thin of suitors. Seylla must 
have broken off many excellent matches in her time, if she insisted upon 
all, that loved her, loving her dogs also. 

An excellent story to this moral is told of Merry, of Della Cruscan 
memory. In tender youth, he loved and courted a modest appanave to 
the Opera, in truth a dancer, who had won him by the artless contrast 
between her manners and situation. She seemed to him a native violet, 
that had been transplanted by some rude accident into that exotic and 
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artificial hotbed. Nor, in truth, was she less genuine and sincere thay 
she appeared to him. He wooed and won this flower. Only for ap- 
pearance sake, and for due honour to the bride's relations, she craved thy, 
she might have the attendance of her friends and kindred at the ap. 
proaching solemnity. The request was too amiable not to be conceded: 
and in this solicitude for conciliating the good will of mere relations. 
he found a presage of her superior attentions to himself, when the gol. 
den shaft should have “ killed the flock of all affections else.” ph, 
morning came; and at the Star and Garter, Richmond—the place ap- 
pointed for the breakfasting—accompanied with one English triend, be 
impatiently awaited what reinforcements the bride should bring ty 
grace the ceremony. A rich muster she had made. They came jp 
six coaches—the whole corps du ballet—French, Italian, men and wo. 
men. Monsieur De B., the famous prrouetter of the day, led his fair 
spouse, but craggy, from the banks of the Seine. The Prima Donna 
had sent her excuse. But the first and second Bufta were there; and 
Signor Se--, and Signora Ch—-, and Madame V—, with a countless 
cavalcade besides of chorusers, figurantes, at the sight of whom Merry 
alterwards declared, that “then for the first time it struck him seri- 
ously, that he was about to marry—a dancer.” But there was no help 
for it. Besides, it was her day; these were, in fact, her friends and 
kinsfolk. The assemblage, though whimsical, was all very natural, 
But when the bride —handing out of the last coach a still more 
extraordinary figure than the rest—presented to him as her father 

-the gentleman that was to give her away—-no less a person than Sig- 
nor Delpini himself—with a sort of pride, as much as to say, See what 
[ have brought to do us honour !—the thought of so extraordinary a pa- 
ternity quite overeame him; and, slipping away under some pretence 
from the bride and her motley adherents, poor Merry took horse from 
the back yard to the nearest sea-coast, from which, shipping himself to 
America, he shortly atter consoled himself with a more congenial! match 
in the person of Miss Brunton ; relieved from his intended clown father, 
and a bevy of painted Buffas for bridemaids. 

That we should rise with the lark, —At what precise minute that little 
airy musician doffs his night gear, and prepares to tune up his unseason- 
able matins, we are not naturalists enough to determine. But for a mere 
human gentleman—that has no orchestra business to call him from his 
warm bed to such preposterous exercises—we take ten, or half after 
ten (eleven, of course, during this Christmas solstice), to be the very ear- 
liest hour, at which he can begin to think of abandoning his pillow. To 
think of it, we say ; for to do it in earnest, requires another half hour's 
good consideration, Not but there are pretty sun-risings, as we are 
told, and such like gauds, abroad in the world, in summer time especi- 
ally, some hours before what we have assigned ; which a gentleman may 
see, as they say, only for getting up. But, having been tempted once 
or twice, in earlier life, to assist at those ceremonies, we confess our 
curiosity abated. We are no longer ambitious of being the sun’s cour- 
tiers, to attend at his morning levees. We hold the good hours of the 
dawn too sacred to waste them upon such observances ; which have in 
them, besides, something Pagan and Persic. ‘lo say truth, we never 
anticipated our usual hour, or got up with the sun (as ’tis called), to go 
a journey, or upona foolish whole day's pleasuring, but we suffered for 
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t all the long hours after in listlessness and head-aches; Nature her- 
self sufficiently declaring her sense of our presumption, in aspiring to 
regulate our frail waking courses by the measures of that celestial and 
sleepless traveller. We deny not that there is something sprightly and 
vigorous, at the outset especially, in these break-of-day excursions. It 
is flattering to get the start of a lazy world; to conquer death by 
proxy in his image. But the seeds of sleep and mortality are in us; 
and we pay usually in strange qualms, before night falls, the penalty 
of the unnatural inversion. ‘Therefore, while the busy part of mankind 
are fast huddling on their clothes, or are already up and about their 
occupations, content to have swallowed their sleep by wholesale; we 
choose to linger a-bed, and digest our dreams. It is the very time to 
re-combine the wandering images, which night in a confused mass pre- 
sented; to snatch them trom forgetfulness ; to shape, and mould them. 
Some people have no good of their dreams. Like fast feeders, they 
gulp them too grossly, to taste them curiously. We love to chew the 
cud of a foregone vision; to collect the scattered rays of a brighter 
phantasm, er act over again, with firmer nerves, the sadder nocturnal 
tragedies ; to drag into daylight a struggling and half-vanishing night- 
mare; to handle and examine the terrors, or the airy solaces. We have 
too much respect for these spiritual communications, to let them go so 
lightly. Weare not so stupid, or so careless, as that Imperial forgetter 


of his dreams, that we should need a seer to remind us of the form of 


them. They scem to us to have as much significance as our waking 
concerns; or rather to import us more nearly, as more nearly we ap- 
proach by years to the shadowy world, whither we are all hastening. 
We have shaken hands with the world’s business; we have done with 
it; we have discharged ourself of it, Why should we get up? we have 
neither suit to solicit, nor aflairs to manage. ‘The drama has shut ip 
upon us at the fourth act. We have nothing here to expect, but in a 
short time a sick bed, and a dismissal. We delight to anticipate death 
by such shadows as night affords. We are already half acquainted 
with ghosts. We were never much inthe world. Disappointment early 
struck a dark veil between us and its dazzling illusions. Our spirits 
showed gray before our hairs. ‘The mighty changes of the world al- 
ready appear as but the vain stuff, out of which dramas are composed. 
We have asked no more of life than what the mimic images in play- 
houses present us with, Even those types have waxed fainter. Our 
clock appears to have struck. We are surexaxnuatep. In this dearth 
of mundane satisfaction, we contract politic alliances with shadows. It 
is good to have friends at court. ‘The abstracted media of dreams 
seem no ill introduction to that spiritual presence, upon which, in no 
the usages of that colony; to learn the language, and the faces we 
Shali meet with there, that we may be the less awkward at our first 
coming among them. We willingly call a phantom our fellow, as 
knowing we shall soon be of their dark companionship. Therefore, we 
Caerish dreams. We try to spell in them the alphabet of the invisible 
world; and think we know already, how it shall be with us. Those un- 
couth shapes, which, while we clung to flesh and blood, affrighted us, 
have become familiar. We feel attenuated into their meagre essences, 
«ad have given the hand of half-way approach to incorporeal being. 


‘ong time, we expect to be thrown. We are trying to know a little of 
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We once thought lite to be something ; but it has unacco Hiltab 
from us betore its time. The re fore Wwe choose to da lly With Vis 
‘The sun has no )) erpoe sofours to ly chit us to. W hy shoul d we ret 


That we should lie down ) the lamb.—We could never quit 
stand t he phil osophy ofthis a arrangement, or the Snes Th . 
im se nal) me Us for mstruc th mm tO thre SC wool \ bedtel WS. \ 


when it is dark, has nothing to do but to shut his silly eVes, al 
if he can. Mian found out | ne sixes.—Hlail candle-li oh t With 
paragement to sun or moon, the Kindhest lumimary of the three—it y 
may not rather style thee their radiant deputy, mild vie rov ot ¢| 
moon !—We love to read, talk, sit silent, eat, drink, sle p, by cand] 
light. They are every body’s sun andimoon. ‘This ts our peculiar a 
household planet. Wanting it, what savage unsocial nights must, 

ancestors have spent, wintering in caves and unillumined fastuesses 
They must have lain about and grumbled at one another in the dark 
What repartees could have passed, when you must have felt about tor 
a smile, and handled a nei shbour’s cheek to be sure that he understo 

it?) ‘This accounts tor the sertousness of the elder poetry. — It has 4 
sombre cast try flesiod or O sian ‘ derived trom the tradition of those 
unlanthorn’d maghts. Jokes came in with candlcs. We wonder how 
they saw to pick up a pin, ut they had any. Elow did the ey sup? what 
a melanie of chance aaah they must have m ide of : Here oO} 

had vot a leg of a coat, when he wanted a horse's Gidilibes here ano- 
ther had dipt Ins scooped salty ina kid-skin of wild honey, when li 
meditated right mare’s-milk.—There is neither good eating nor drink- 
ing, in fresco. Who, even in these civilized times, has never experi- 
enced this, when at some economic table he has commenced dining 
atter dusk, and waited for the flavour till the lights came? ~The senses 
absolutely give and take reciprocally. Can you tell pork trom veal in 
the dark? or distinguish Sherris from pure Malaga? ‘Take «way 
the candle from the smoking man; by the glimmering of the let 
ashes, he knows that he is still smoking, but he knows it only by an 
inference; till the restored light, coming in aid of the olfactories, re- 
veals to both senses the full aroma. ‘Then how he redoubles his putts: 
how he burnishes!—There is absolutely no such thing as reading, but 
by acandle. We have tried the atlectation of a book at noon-day in 
= ns, and in sultry arbours ; but it was labour thrown aw; iv. Thos 
ray motes in the beam come about you, hovering and teazing, like so 


many coquets, that will have you all to their self, and are jealous of 


your abstractions. By the midnight taper, the writer digests his medi- 
tations. By the same light, we must approach to their perusal, i we 
would catch the flame, the odour. It is a mockery, all that is reported 
of the influential Phaebus. No true poem ever owed its birth to the 
sun's light. They are abstracted works 


Vhings that were born, when none but the stil] night, 
And his dumb candle, saw hi pinching throes.” 


Marry, daylight-—daylight might furnish the images, the crude miate- 


rial: but tor the tine shapings, the true 


turning and filing (as n 
author hath it), the ‘vy must be content to hold their Insp! ‘ration of ¢ 
candle. The mild internal light, that reveals them. wi fires on the 


domestic hearth, goes out in the sunshine. Night and silence call 
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she starry fancies. Milton's Morning Hymn on Paradise, we would 
igld a good wager, Was penned at midnight ; and Paylor's richer de- 
scription of a sun- rise * smells decidedly of the taper. Even ourself, in 
shese our humbler lucubrations, tune our best measured cadences 
Prose has her cadences) not unfrequently to the charm of the drowsier 
in, * blessing the doors ;” or the wild sweep of winds at mid- 
night. Even now a lottier speculation than we have yet attempted, 
courts our endeavours. We would indite something about the Solar 
System.—Detly, bring the candles. Evia. 
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NOTES ON THE MONTH, 


DescENDANTS OF GREAT Men. — Mons. J. F. Rousseau, the last 
surviving member of the family of J. a. Rousseau, has just died in 
Geneva at an advanced age. It Is a remarkable tact, we believe, that 
there are searcely any collateral kindred of men of genius in former 
times, now remaining in England; and not a single lineal descendant, 
except a f emale one, of Shakspeare-t In England, the collateral 
<a Sp ar to be confined to the families of Dryden, Parnell, and 
Sandys (the fine, old, relishing translator of Ovid). Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Milton, have left none; Pope has left none. won a single other 
poet is lineally represented (luck ily, perhaps, for hint); nor Bacon, nor 
Sir Isaac, nor Sir Joshua Reynolds, nor Hogarth, nor Purcell, nor 
Steele, Swift, nor Addisoa, nor Johnson, nor Marlborough, nor Peter- 
borough, nor any of the worthies of Queen Elizabeth's reign, nor scarcely 
awit of Charles the Second, Was the fire too bright and self-con- 
suming, and so died away? Many of them had no children at all ; 
and of others, the progeny was but sorry and spare. 

How To GET A LITTLE HANDSOME EXCITEMENT. —‘ Amongst the sub- 
scriptions for sy children of General Foy, is one of two thousand 
francs by Mr. Beaumont, an Englishman. Mr. Beaumont dined, on 
Saturday last, at the Restaurateur’s, Beauvilliers, in company with 
several French gentlemen. The conversation turned chiefly upon 
General Foy. When the party was breaking up, Mr. Beaumont took 
one of the company aside, and said to him, * T have two bank-bills, for 
a thousand franes eac h, in my poc ket- book, which T intended to risk 
this evening at the Cercle des ‘Etrangzers! but, after what Thave heard 
of General Foy, I prefer adding them to the subseription for his chil- 
dren—Here, take them, and I shall go and spend the cvening at 
home.’ "— Morning Paper.—This is better than eards and billiards. 
The excitement wi vuld surely last for an eve ning with one of so gene- 
rous a turn of mind; and then there is no head-ache afterwards, no 
repentance, no sorrow, no profit itself unprofitable. In the pleasant 
farce of Blue Devils, James Megrim congratulates himself that he had 
hot put a p istol to his head that evening. because he has had his gene- 
fosity excited, which gives him a little better spirits. ‘ Tam very 
glad,” s; ays he, rubbing his hands, “ that [didn’t shoot myself.” Many 
2 gambler (an appellation, which we need not say we are far from 
using with regard to Mr. Beaumont) might congratulate bimself with 


* Holy Dving. + At Leamington, of the name of Hart 
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the same reason, upon not having thrown away his money ; nay, foe 
not having done the same thing, and parted with his brains. ; 
Love anv PLroveuixnc.—Mr. Hughes Ball has sold his fine pack 
harriers, and commenced practicé al farmer. Tle has taken under }y 
own immediate management a farm, consisting of upwards of eigh; 
hundred acres; and it is no unusual sight, in the neighbourhood o 
Oatlands, to see the beautiful Mercandotti Ball and her husband, , 7 
former in the russet gown, and the latter in a fustian farming-iacke 
perambulating the ploughed fie si on that extensive and fertile doy Nain 
Morning Post. —If this be true,—not a whim of the moment,—and ty 
gentleman and lady are really occuple ‘d and amused, we will venture, 
say that they have by far the best of it among nine-tenths of the peop! 
in high life. It is like a scene ina ballet become true; and better 
But can they adhere to it/—the gentleman, we mean ; ioe he leads o 
course ; and an amiable wom: in, We conceive, can adhere to any thing 
if she is encouraged, and what is done be done with any grace. Mer 
candotti, in her russet gown, perambulating the ploughed field, r 
minds us of those pleasant passages In the ancient poets, in which Loy 
is represented as turn iy ploughman, and threatening to make . Jupite: 
work for him. \ : Meee us and Tibullus. 
** Tosa Venus letos Jam nunc migravit in agtos, 
Verbaque oratoris rustica discit Amor.” 


Venus herself is in the country now, 
\nd Love has jearnt the language of the plough. 


hainy Evitions.—For so Mr. Pickering’s publications might bi 
called. Our elassical readers are acquainted with his Latin and Italian 
poets, Xc. An advertisement the other day in the newspapers, itorms 
us of an edition of Shakspeare i one miniature volume, with a vig- 
nette and portrait by Stothard, for a guinea; and of another, at two 
guineas, with thirty-eight engravings, which consists of nine extremely 
small volumes, ** any one of which may be carried in a card- case, 
Monsieur Cobweb might read in these. Puck might intrench himself 
in an arum, and peruse his own adventures. But a fellow-critic in 
this Magazine has already gone his lengths on that point, in the fairys 
person. Publications like Mr. Pickering’ s, if a little objectionable to 
old eyes, are the pride and glory ef young ones ; and are particularly 
welcome to such lovers of books, the truest of all, as delight to take 
an author with them into the fields. ‘Translators find them a happy 
addition to their stock, on the same account. 

Onicin or Fasnions.—* Napoleon,” we are told in the Memorrs 
of the Margravine of Anspach,” * detested shawls: he liked te see tie 
shape of women, and pretended that it was the deformed who first 1- 
vented them; nor could he bear to see a woman without rouge, thet 
paleness gave him pain, and he always imagined them to be il.” Tt 
is singuiar that Napoleon should dislike one sophistic: ition, and like 
another. We think him equally wrong in obje cting to shawls, and 
the approbation of paint; but he was “right in the “general notion that 
fashions originate in deformity or impertection. It is the fashion at 
present to drink little or no wine at dinner; which is owing, we wind 
pose, to some gentleman, high in the upper circles, who can no long: 


indulge himself that w ay, and in honour of eho infirmity we are 
to be temperate. A curious book might be written on the origin 34 
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history of fashions ; myich secret memoir on bib and stay, and a world 
of edification respecting hoop-petticoats. 

RevEREND SHOOTING.—A few weeks ago, the Reversnd J. Torr, of West- 
leigh, shot a cock-pheasant, which, on examination, was found to have lost 
ts left leg; and, within ten minutes after, a friend of the reverend gentleman, 
who was shooting in compauy with him, killed a woodcock, which was deti- 
cient of its rightleg. Both birds were in high plume.—.Morning Post.—The 
meaning of this is, that 2 bird may survive atter it has been cut and maimed ; 
just as a clergyman, provided he were temperate, and had his leg shaved off 
at the right place by a lucky aceident, might survive after a few short weeks 
of groaning. We suggest this defence to such of the sportive as are ocea- 
sionally indicted under Lord Ellenborough’s Act for cutting and maiming. 

O'’Keere.—A subscription has been set on foot for this veteran dramatist, 
to which every one who has thoroughly felt the pleasantry and geniality of his 
writings must be happy to contribute. We think ita pity, for their sakes and 
his, that, besides the subscription now going on, another is not opened, in 
which the contributions might be contined to crowns or half-crowns. Many 
a good fellow, not much richer than the poct, might be glad to offer bim his 
gratitude in that shape, who ts prevented by a natural diflidence, and perhaps 
by a sense of other debts, from making his appearance emong sums of a larger 
description. We say gratitude, because this ts the light, and no other, in 
which Mr. O’ Keefe should, and, we trust, does regard the sympathy so pro- 
perly manifested with his wants. “This remark we are tempted to make tor 
the sake of all parties; it being strongly in our recollection (and the public 
will be touched to hear the circumstance), that when two friends of the writer 
of this paragraph took the liberty of calling at Mr. O’Keefe’s residence, some 
years ago, and tried to feel their way towards lis opinion of the measure now 
resorted to, it was given them to understand by his daughter, that her father, 
old and blind as he was, and struggling with difliculties, was very nice in hav- 
ing them brought forward, and preferred struggling on as long as possible. By 
this let the public judge how severe an hour must have come upouhim. This 
was at least seven or eight years ago, and Mr. O’ Keefe was then aged, and had 


lost his eyesight. Miss O'Keefe (for ber father was not in the way) spoke of 


him as strongly attached to quiet and privacy. ‘The spirit of natural piety so 
happily manifested in several of bis pieces, and gracing the apparent thought 
lessness of some of his pleasantest characters, had settled itself ito a fondness 
for having the ‘Testament read to him. ‘The serious, therefore, owe him their 
sympathy, as well as the lively; and they who unite the serious with the 
lively, (which is the case with most of us, some way or other,) and who have 
alternately smiled through a tear at his graver scenes, and wept out of some 
of the heartiest laughter in the world at his comic ones, owe him all the smiles 
and pleasant tears which they can bring into his old face in return. We saw, 
the other day, a letter, with his signature to it, just written. It had occasion to 
speak of the urgency he was under for want of his salary, which it did in the 
fewest and manliest terms possible ; and the signature was at once so blind 
and so full of honest endeavour,—the John in good round haud, going direct 
up fill, and the O’Keerr, with a still handsomer, but less potent attempt, go- 
ing down it, —that we have seldom seen any thing upon paper more touching. 
The temporary alarm occasioned him by the calneaae disputes in the 
Covent-Garden management will, it is hoped, turn to the very best account, 
now that the public are made aware of his situation. Suppose one of the 
theatres were to present two or three of his pleasantest pieces one evening, 
and Munden were to come back, for that evening only, to perform in them! 


Would not this and the subscription settle him triumphantly for the rest of 


his life? Suppose ‘* Wild Oats’? acted first, and ‘ Sprigs of Laurel” and 
“ Modern Antiques” after it; or three small pieces instead, including the 
“ Doldrum,” or the “ Castle of Andalusia.” Fancy Munden, in addition to 
his natural talent for a delighted wonder, woudering to see himself once more 
on the stage, and his old admirers wondering and transported to see him! 
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